1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, VA. 


Themen get out and help their wives spend 
in REDBOOK, Wisconsin 


$120,000,000 


With all the food they raise in Wiscon- 
sin, the Redbook families still feel the 
need of spending over $21,000,000 a 
year in their food stores. And if you 
don’t think that Redbook men-folk have 
something to say about the kind of 
food their wives buy, you don’t know 
Redbook. 


Redbook families alone give Wiscon- 
sin drug stores over $3,000,000 worth 


of business annually. 83% of all Red- 
THEY LIVE. 


HIT EM WHERE 


book, Wisconsin families own cars. 
More are buying them every day—and 
it takes two to make that kind of a bar- 
gain. The cost of getting both men and 
women readers in Redbook is low. 


In fact, the cost of reaching all of this 
big $120,000,000 market in Wisconsin 
is a lot lower than most people think— 
$77 a page is the pro-rata rate. The 
smart advertisers are putting Redbook 
on the list. 


THEY’‘RE YOUNG 
—AND GOING PLACES! 


The majority of Redbook readers are 
35 or under. That means that their 
wants and needs are going to be satis- 
fied in great variety and often. It also 
means that they try new products, and 
become sold on old ones, through the 
advertising they 
read in Red 
book. 


“® REDBOOK. U.S.A! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Sunday Bulletin — first issue published February 9, 1947 
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a an interesting question for any 


advertiser to ask about this “5th Cover”... 


It’s the only cover in the magazine busi- 
ness that’s not reserved for a few favored 
advertisers. Instead, it adds an extra shot 
of sales power to every advertisement on 
every page in the book. 


This 5th Cover— The Sunday news- 
paper THIS WEEK Magazine comes wrapped 
in—adds an “extra ingredient” to the 
whole magazine. THIS WEEK becomes more 
than a national magazine; it takes on the 


local sales impact of the Sunday newspaper. 


And your magazine campaign becomes 
more than a leisurely, long-range sales tool. 
It takes on the read-it-today-and-buy-it-to- 


THIS WEER 


CMagaginre— . OVER 


The Atlanta Journal 

The Baltimore Sunday Sun 
The Birmingham News 
The Boston Herald 

The Chicago Daily News* 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


The Dallas Morning News 
*Saturday Edition 


a 


AND 24 OF AMERICA’S MOST INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPERS 


Des Moines Sunday Register 


The Detroit News 

The Indianapolis Star 

Los Angeles Times 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
The Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
New York Herald Tribune 


morrow power of America’s greatest shop- 


ping medium—the Sunday newspaper. 


And this year, with production catching 
up with demand, many magazine adver- 
tisers need this immediate sales punch. 
They want to make not only friends for the 
future, but customers for today. 


x * * 


THIS WEEK offers you today the power 
and prestige of a national magazine in over 
8% million homes (every 4th home in the 
nation). Plus the influence of 24 great news- 
papers where your key dealers in your key 
markets do their own advertising —and ring 
up sales the very next day. 


Where else on your present magazine 


list can you nvake one advertisement. do 
all that? 


19 MILLION READERS 


The Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 
The Pittsburgh Press 

Portland Oregon Journal 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

San Francisco Chronicle 

The Spokane Spokesman-Review 
The Washington Sunday Star 
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THE JACS GO AFTER THE THRONES 


“The real hidden purpose for joining this organization 
is the secret desire to be a ‘big shot’ (in the advertising 
and promotion field). We're all guilty and it just can’t 


be helped.” 


Thus “confessed” Bill Hamel, a member of The Jun- 
ior Advertising Club of Boston, in an open letter to the 
“Seniors’—The Advertising Club of Boston—appearing 
recently in The Layout, semi-monthly publication of the 
Juniors. 


“Are we actually putting up a big front or are we 
playing for keeps?” Bill asked. “We think we mean 
well and you Seniors think back on the time when you 
were in our age bracket. You worked hard, played hard, 
started in business, worked some more and are still at 
it... . That’s all we’re doing. . . . We're working and 
living and enjoying every minute of it, even to the 
‘showing off’, and don’t forget—‘it’s you we’re after’.” 

And what are the Seniors doing about these straight- 
from-the-shoulder challengers? Helping them in every 
possible way! 


On the other hand, it doesn’t appear as though the 
JACs, as they call themselves, will need too much help 
from the oldtimers, judging from what the younger pro- 
motion clan has accomplished since its organization was 
revived last December after being inactive during the 
war. Of 80 prospects responding to the first call, 45 
signed up. Now the roll numbers 175—at five bucks 
each. Fifty-five percent are Jacks and 45 percent Jills. 
All are under 28 and employed in some phase of adver 
tising or promotion. ‘Ten to 20 new names are being 
added monthly, thanks to a perpetual bring-’em-in-alive 
campaign. 


The Seniors started the club’s revival when George C. 
Wiswell, Senior prexy, sent out a letter to agencies, radio 
stations, publishing companies, etc. inviting the younger 


CONSTITUTION BENDERS these serious young ‘uns look 
like they mean business—and they do. Here they are ironing out 
some of the kinks in their Ad Club constitution. Locale—Boston. 


clan to an organization meeting. The Juniors practically 
took over from there. Not that the Seniors forsook them. 
For example, Senior V-P Harold E. Fellows provided a 
free meeting place for the JACs in a studio at Station 
WEEI, where he’s general manager. 


The Seniors have adopted a go-as-far-as-you-can_atti- 
tude toward the JACs. “Show us what you can do run- 
ning one of our weekly luncheons,” they said, for instance. 
Not only did the JACs run it smoothly, coaxing out a 
bigger-than-usual attendance of 500, but they also pur 
on a self-written, self-acted, self-directed one-act farce 
comedy, “Forever Advertising,” that was so good the 
AFA demanded a repeat performance at its recent national 
conclave in the Hub. 


What are the JACs doing toward carrying out their 
avowed mission of succeeding to the Seniors’ thrones? 
For one thing, at three out of every four of their bi- 
monthly meetings they’re straining their ears to catch 
every word of older hands in the game who talk to them. 


Going further, the JAC employment committee has 
about everyone in the organization watching for and 
reporting promotions and changes in their respective 
fields, in order to help its members move into better jobs. 
‘The committee also strives to fill the ones they leave and 
to find openings for beginners. 


Early next fall the JACs are taking on their toughest 
assignment yet. Without charge, they're going to run a 
complete publicity, advertising and promotion campaign 
for a Greater Boston charitable organization. 


FENCING'S OFF THE FENCE! 


The nearest most of you get to Fencing is a Cloak and 
Dagger moving picture. Mention Fencing to the man 
on the street and he’ll get a mental picture of the frame 
around the South Forty. Fencing has, to sum it up, come 
a long way down since its hey-day when it was called into 
play to save a lady’s honor or to win a kingdom. There 
are people who deplore this. Among them—Wilkinson 
Sword Co., Ltd., venerable British manufacturer of 
swords. Detecting a faint stirring of life-interest in the 
ancient sport (i.e. the 200,000 Amateur Fencers here, 
college Fencing classes, private gyms, etc.) Wilkinson 
recently gave the sport a shot in the arm. In New York 
City the company sponsored the first annual Wilkinson 
Trophy Fencing Tournament and drew a crowd of 1,200 
interested spectators. Considering the “dead” sport of 
Fencing, and the fact that the Tournament was held 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, large 
but no Madison Square Garden, the figure is impressive. 


The Fencers—six three-weapon teams—represented not 
only the champions of the western hemisphere, but some 
of the best in the world. Mexico and Cuba, where blood 
runs hotter and Fencing has cooled less, were competing 
against the United States. The United States Champions. 
with such typical U.S. names as deCapriles, Wolf and 
Nyilas, won by a blade’s flash. During the Tournament 
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WHICh 


will be the winner? 


(The JWT Consumer Panel can get the answer) 


D’ you know how much the effectiveness of your advertising of many unusual services available to our clients. May we tell 
is influenced by the size of package featured? For example... you more about it? No obligation, of course. J. Walter Thompson 
7 ro SD) sani r 2 19 N - 
Through the monthly reports of the JWT Consumer Panel, Company, 120 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
one of our clients discovered this significant fact: His product 
was used up more than seven times as fast, when bought in the 


3-ounce size, as it was in the 4%-ounce package. He immediately THE JWT CONSUMER PANEL 
began to feature the 3-ounce package—with a substantial in- provides these 15 unique advantages 


crease in sales. 


— 


1. Monthly reports of consumer purchases of the prod- 


The same might not hold true for every product; but what- uct for the entire country. 


ever the facts may be, they can be obtained quickly and eco- 


¢ Ape : 2. Consumer purchases by regions each month 
nomically through the JWT Consumer Panel. ay im os 

in tet: ; ies : 3. . income groups each month 

The JWT Consumer Panel is a continuing research project - - ede at es 

4. city-size groups 
designed expressly for manufacturers of consumer goods. It = — mt. en ie 
quickly produces the answers to such questions as “Who is 5. rer 

. Qe ee *. 999 ee QQ oa » ‘ 
buying my product?”. . .““How much of it?”. . .““Where?”. . . 6. ” " * racial groups“ “s 
When?” ..Why?”. . “Why not?”. . .““How is my compe- 7 “ ** of competitive products each month 
iti ; 37 ee ‘ ‘ > > 29°? . 
tition doing?”. . .““What are the trends? 8. Reasons for brand selection 

me competition cannot match this information. . . . It is 9. Relative importance of principal uses 
avatia le to one ¥ ‘er a) aC. re ie . 

ve manufacturer only in each product field 10. Degree of brand-loyalty 
A continuing picture of daily purchases by 11. Relation between factory sales and consumption 
typical families the country over 12. Monthly summaries within 30 days 
13. Complete interpretation of data 

Not a one-time sury ey...nota once-a-month survey... but a I I 
continuing written record of every purchase (of the products 14. Low cost 
listed) wherever and whenever made by selected families repre- 15. Exclusive use in each product field 


senting a true cross section of America... This is only one 


There are 22 J. Walter Thompson offices strategically located throughout the world. ...In North America: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Hollywood, Mexico City, Montreal, Toronto; Latin-American Div. in New York.... In South America: 
Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago. ... In: London, Antwerp, Johannesburg, Capetown, Bombay, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne. 
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EN GARDE! . . . Who said Fencing is a dead sport? Two minutes 
after we grabbed this picture one of the participants rolled off 
the platform. This was at Wilkinson Sword Co's., first annual 
Fencing Tournament in N.Y.C. The Americans were the winners. 


one lady fainted and Dr. Tibor Nyilas—who, as a sur- 
geon, carries his work over to his hobby—member of the 
All American team, caused a near-panic when he lost 
his tooting and rolled off the stage, still clasping his sabre. 
Far from being impaled, Dr. Nyilas climbed back onto 
the stage and won his match. 


Since most of the audience could be classified as Green 
Horns where Fencing is concerned, Wilkinson distributed 
pamphlets which mentioned the Awards (For the win- 
ning team: an engraved plaque; for each member of the 
winning team: a cast medallion; to each participant in 
the tourney: a Wilkinson presentation sword), the con- 
testants, and containing a helpful little section which pro- 
vided a brief history of Fencing and a description of the 
three weapons used. Permit us to digest a bit of it. 


The Foil is, theoretically, a pointed sword capable of 
inflicting a puncture wound only. A ‘“Touch”’ is scored 
if the point of the blade touches any part of the target 
area. This area includes the trunk of the body. 


The Epee is also a pointed weapon, but heavier, less 
flexible than the Foil. Any portion of the body is target 
area in an Epee bout. 


The Sabre, probably the better known of the three, 
in addition to its point, has cutting edges along the entire 
front of the blade and partially up the back. The Sabre 
target includes all portions of the body above a horizontal 
line drawn at the intersection of the thighs and trunk. 


Wilkinson went to great pains to promote its first 
Tournament. Reiss Advertising, the agency, managed 
to imbue the sports editors of the New York newspapers 
with Fencing enthusiasm. For the first time in years, says 
Reiss, Fencing rated headlines on sports pages. Fencers 
did special pre-Tournament telecasts, local stations inter- 
viewed contestants, Wilkinson threw a_pre-Tourney, 
exhibition match at Monte Carlo Club for the benefit 
of the press. 


The company considers the Tournament a long-time, 
long-pull promotion. It realized when it decided to hold 
the Tournament that American interest in Fencing might 
possibly be deader than the proverbial Dodo. It was 4 
chance Wilkinson risked. Instead of being dead, Fencing 

turned out to be a Sleeping Beauty. And the makers of 
the famous Leningrad Sword learned to their relic! that 
the game was worth the sport. 
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t Few other columnists have so quickly caught the 
: people’s fancy—and affection as Billy Rose! 
t Newspapers and magazines have been begging 
: for his material. When Billy finally decided to 
' do a regular magazine column—it appeared in 
: MODERN SCREEN exclusively! 
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You cant say that about Bin 


Is the Groaner slipping? “No!” In the June MODERN 
SCREEN, Billy Rose comes out fighting for 
the future and glory of Der Bingle! 


-) 
4 
the nicest quy | know/ 


d Sullivan 


There’s something about Ed Sullivan’s 
column that makes his 13 million 
newspaper readers feel he’s pretty 
special. Modern Screen readers under- 
stand perfectly . . . because Ed writes 
chis magazine articles exclusively 
for MODERN SCREEN! 


welll 42 it-to Sullivan. . 


Somehow, people like Ingrid Bergman, Van s 
oa 


y 
See eee eee ee ee eee eee eeee ee 


Johnson, Ginger Rogers gladly unburden 
themselves to Ed. And somehow, he gives 
his stories about them in MODERN 
SCREEN a certain Sullivan warmth! 
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DELL pusuisuers oF DELL MODERN GROUP 
Modern Screen » Modern Romances + Screen Romances 
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+ Hed a Hopody 


,% 


Millions (18 and a half of them!) wait for 
Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood tidbits on the 
air and in her newspaper column. When 
it comes to magazines, Hedda Hopper 
writes an exclusive article for MODERN 
SCREEN every month . . . Hollywood stories 
with a background that only Hedda could supply! 
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Goodbye, Mv. Genius / 
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t 
' Rita Hayworth’s marriage to Orson Welles 
: has kept millions guessing. In the June 
i 
1 
' 
' 
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MODERN SCREEN, Hedda Hopper finally 
reveals the truth about this marital 
break-up. 
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News is news, but MODERN SCREEN supplies the 
news as reported by authoritative writers, with a 
flair for a special slant, a knack for a neat phrase. 
Here are some more big-time MODERN 
SCREEN reporters who know what it takes to 
make rich reading: 


@ BOSLEY CROWTHER 
Motion Picture Critic, New York Times 


@ MEYER BERGER 


Feature Writer, New York Times 


@ CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER 
Society Editor, Hearst Newspapers 


@ FLORABEL MUIR 
Ace Reporter, New York Daily News 
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BUYER CIRCULATION 
...that helps sell goods 


Selectivity is the solid foundation on 
which the circulation of each Haire 
Publication is built. 


The roster of PAID, ABC audited sub- 
scribers to these merchandising maga- 
zines, is a veritable “who's who” in 
each specialized field. 


Subscribers to Haire Publications keep 
their copies for an average of 150 days 
as text books for constant reference; 


their combined renewal average is over | 


77%; there are 4.3 readers for each 
copy printed. 

Your particular Haire Publication will 
deliver your advertising message to the 
right people ... in the right places ata 
lower cost per sell-ective buyer-reader 
than any other comparable medium. 
Send for fact sheet on your market. 


MORE effective because 
they're MORE SELL-ective 


IN UNSCRWE Ag i 


MERCHANDISING 
PUBLICATIONS 


nee oe 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1170 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


New York © Boston ¢ Pitesburgh 
Chicago Detroit °¢ St. Louis 
Los Angeles « Atlanta ¢ London 
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: LL rective 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


It’s June, the month of brides and 


roses and vacations, and ‘Tessie 
O’Paque just stuck her head in the 
doorway to say she’s gotta have one 
of those Under-Waterman Pens be- 
fore she takes that trip. 

e 

Britain will never be washed-up 
as long as she rules the waves. 

* 

“We can’t afford this budget,” 
Roswell Magill told the Economic 
Club of New York awhile back. 
When was that a factor in Washing- 
ton thinking, Mac? 

e 

Investors have to know which are 

stocks and which are pillories. 
” 

It’s okay for Uncle Sam to have 
that new role in world-affairs, so 
long as American tax-payers don’t 
furnish all the butter for the role. 

e 

We're booked to buy some 16,000 
tons of Siamese tin and tin-concen- 
trates. Ah, yes; the Siamese Tins. 

= 

When England pulls out of India, 
does that automatically open the Bom- 
bay doors? 

7 

Those new railway-coaches with 
observation-blisters on top will be 
welcomed by all who like to travel 
at see-level. 

+ 

Admiral Halsey, who was recently 
retired, will be glad to ring-up “No 
Sail” and still collect $15,750 a year. 

es 


John L. Lewis deplores the free- 
dom of the seize. 
o 

Barbara Hutton’s 

band’s favorite song is doubtless: 


“Your Dime Is My Dime.” 


Sure, foreign relations are a prob- 
lem. Relations always are. 
- 
Not long ago, Bob Taylor, of 
Lexington, put a small poker-loss on 


fourth hus- 


the swindle-sheet, and got this note 
from his boss: “Dear Taylor: Don’t 
put any more poker-losses on your 
expense-account, as you never send us 
any of your winnings.” 


Orville Reed thinks “Inn Fun” 
would be a swell name for a humor- 
ous house-organ for a hotel. 

w 


HEADLINE PARADE 


She’s got the curves . . 
angles.—Warner Bros. 

When the hepcats are away.—rticl; 
in “The American Magazine.” 

This one is on the house.—Fleming & 
Bates Household Insulation. 

Changes sleeping-power into leaping- 
power.—Sunoco Dynafuel. 

How to air-condition a 
Instruments. 

Ringing the right mental doorbells.— 
“Popular Mechanics.” 

This iron-cord is hot but not bothered. 
—American Viscose Corp. 

Here’s the worm that always turns! 
Getty (worm-driven) Casement-Operator. 

“Me, a landlord, getting fan-mail?” 
—Otis Elevator. 

2700 fiving-horses.—Beech Aircraft. 


. He’s got the 


rat.— Taylor 


- 

Writes Bob Taylor further: “Re- 
cently, while working the retail drug- 
trade in Kentucky for Phillips Milk 
of Magnesia, I called on a druggist 
friend of mine when a woman came 
in asking for something for her 4- 
year-old child’s constipation. The 
druggist handed her a bottle of Phil- 
lips and I gave her a sales-talk. 
‘Wrap it up, Doc,’ she said, ‘but | 
don’t think I can get that kid of 
mine to take it. She has never been 
able to stand dairy products’.” 

e 

Love-making hasn’t changed in 
2,500 years, according to a squib in 
a Rotary bulletin forwarded by Dick 
Dickson. Greek maidens used to sit 
and listen to a lyre all evening, too. 

? 

The same sheet says Grandma was 
afraid to go out when she heard the 
wolf calling. Daughter is afraid to 
go out in case the wolf calls, and 


she’s not in. 
oe 


I like this espafiol version penciled 
on a skyscraper in mid-city Philadel- 
phia: “Kilroy estaba aqui.” 

2 


Don Wright says now I’ve got 
him doing it; comes up with a name 
for a bra: “Adjustit.” 

a 


St. Paul’s designer and color-con- 
sultant, Clarence Deutsch, clips a 
newspaper ad containing a curious 
typo, to wit: “Vaculator . . . guar- 
anteed heatproof genuine Pyrex glass 
bowels. Demonstrated by Mrs. 
Gladys ———.” Clarence is not in 
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é i 
s dream is the pine paneled study 
Erie County, N. Y. 
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A teen ager’ 
off kitchen on the Feasley farm, 


In Colorado, Myrna and Jo Ann Lombardi gee. 
J the twin doll lamps in their “washable ei 


Major crop... 


today on the best U.S. farms is healthy kids of all 


ages from cradle to college... 4H Club-members, 
farmers of the future. 


Farm kids are doing things from dawn to dusk, 
out of doors, rough on calories and clothes... need 
dolls and rocking horses, cereals, packaged chow, 
school frocks, sweaters, fountain pens, toothpaste 
..-have first claim on parental interest and pockets, 

Cereals supply calories, vitamins as the editorial space on parental problems, child 
- for a future Minnesota farmer. rearing, in any issue of SuccEssFUL FARMING shows! 


See Ronald sampies the freezer af 
the Weiss farm, Grundy County,la. 


The major farm crop yields rich harvest to alert 
advertisers in SUCCESSFUL FARMING... read in more 
than 1,200,000 of the nation’s top farm homes. .. 
concentrated in the 15 Heart States, with the highest 
yields, cash incomes, property investments . .. the 
best class market in the U.S. today. To make sales 
grow, sell the growing group! For all facts, call 
any office... SuccessFuL Farminc, Des Moines, 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


on, 


a . * Garners, Scott LN . 

_ feels grown The kids of the oe he, 

Lynn Jessup, 3 _ ee ccible. County, |a.,have large bedrooms. Paw pS 
up at her private dress : t | Panay, 
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SELLS "EM IN COLUMBUS 


ADVERTISERS sell 
through the pages of this 
magazine because readers 
are sold on it. Local pic- 
tures and local features in 
the six Locally-Edited Sun- 
day Magazines attract more 


THE cOLUMANS 
Ai 


OHIO'S GREATEST 


ATLANTA JOUR 


1,275,000 


MAGAZINE 


UNDAY NEWSPAPER 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


TIMES PICYUNE-STATES 


readers, hold readers 
longer. Too, all six are 
Magazine Sections of 
“first” newspapers, giving 
highest market coverage. 


Available singly or as a con- 
venient single-order,  single- 
copy package. Write Stan- 
dard Gravure Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky.: or contact anyone 
at Branham Co., Jann & Kelley, 
O'Mara & Ormsbee or Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Co. 


Locally-edited Magazines in six major markets 


COLUMBUS DISPATCH 


—_ THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


NEW ORLEANS 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


total copies each Sunday 


3 TIMES 


BANK CLEARINGS UP ALMOST 


NATIONAL AVERAGE! 


During 1946, 
$1,118,696,000.00- 
February, 1947, 


previous year, was onl 


with something to sell! 


Winston-Salem’s 


Bank Clearings added up _ to 


an increase of 35% over the previous year! Up to 
the increase was 45%! These are powerful selling 
points when you consider that the national average increase over the 


y 14% 


To tap this financial reservoir in Winston-Salem, place your advertising 
in the Journal and Sentinel . 
100th Market in the South’s Number 1 State—a “must” for advertisers 


. the newspaper which saturates U.S.’ 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Circulation of the Sunday Journal and Sentinel now exceeds 50,000! 


the market for a coffee-maker, but 
can hardly wait to see Gladys dem- 
onstrate. 
ce 

Martin Olsen got an_ invitation 
to the wedding of a Navy buddy 
(from the Bronx). It read: “Mr. 
& Mrs. Howard Sillick announce 
the wedding of their daughter Alice 
to their son Howard.” Explanation: 
Howard’s father married a woman 
who already had a_ marriageable 
daughter, but the announcement did 
sound unusual. 

e 

As Jack Lutz puts it, 

day; bald tomorrow.” 
* 

“It was good of you to send us 
your manuscript, and we have read 
it with interest,” says The Reader's 
Digest. No fooling? 

o 


“Hair to- 


Suggestion for small fry about to 
be spanked. Show your mother that 
standard admonition on bookmatches: 
“Close cover before striking.” 

. 

Pepsodent was giving away 4 Chev- 
rolets each week for jingles begin- 
ning: ‘““My favorite brunette...” I 
got nowhere with this one: 


My favorite brunette 
Is the gal I married; 
I'd like to bet 
She’s sort of T. Harried. 
e 
Maybe Life has the answer to that 
perennial question of young men: 
“How can I break into the advertis- 
ing game?”’, with its Retail Repre- 
sentative Program (operating since 
war's end) ...a plan to help dealers 
get Jocal results from national adver- 
tising. A staff of some 80 ex-service- 
men is given a chance to get its feet 
wet in that recondite thing we call 
“merchandising.” 
e 
Campbell Soup’s chief competitor 
is not H. J. Heinz, or vice versa, 
but the woman in the home who 
makes her own soup. Maybe soup 
advertisers should revive their ori- 
ginal come-out-of-the-kitchen theme. 


Sunday, the 15th, is Father’s Day. 
Here’s a headline you can _ have: 
“Do it for Dad . . . he would do it 
for you.” 

7 

“Tt’s smart to own an Olds,” says 
Oldsmobile. They could get closer 
to the Macy original with: “It’s 
smart not be gear-shifty.” 

* 

Don’t kill a theme because it’s 
“old stuff.” Ted Weems’s arrange- 
ment of “Heartaches” is still the most 
popular version of this revised tune 

. after ten years! 
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MODERN PLASTICS i) CIRCULATION — 20,000 


MODERN PACKAGING \\ie CIRCULATION — 12,000 
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FARM FAMILIES 


HIS ADVICE 


| County ncent 
VO-AG TEACHER 
OR 
EXTENSION LEADER 


The “right people” to know in the 
farm marketaretheCounty Agents, 
Vo-Ag Teachers and Extension 


Leaders . . . the men whose advice 
is sought, and whose judgment is 
truste the men who daily in- 

) fluence the lives of 6,000,000 farm 
families. 

That's why it’s good business to 
cultivate acceptance for your prod- 
uct among these 17,000 farm lead- 
ers. You can do it economically by 
giving Better Farming Methods a 
top spot on your farm magazine 
list. For 18 years their business 
magazine. 


CCA Circulation—17,000 


Getter 


METHODS 


Watt Publishing Co., Mt. Morris, Hl. 


FARMING fm 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Full Speed Spending 


Has consumer spending 
dropped because of higher 
prices P 


On the contrary, it has increased 
since the first of the year. During 
the first quarter of 1947 the gross 
national product, which measures the 
total output of final goods and serv- 
ices in the economy at market prices, 
increased to an annual rate of $209 
billion, near the wartime peak. reached 
in the second quarter of 1945, the 
Department of Commerce reports. 

The increase in the gross national 
product from the fourth quarter of 
1946 amounted to $4.3 billion. How- 
ever, it was the smallest quarterly 
gain since the bottom of the recon- 
version decline was reached in the 
first quarter of 1946. Most of the 
rise was accounted for by increased 
consumer expenditures, the largest 
component of the gross national prod- 
uct, the Department said. Consumer 
expenditures increased from an an- 
nual rate of $136 billion in the fourth 
quarter of 1946 to $138.5 billion in 
the first quarter 1947—with about 
two-thirds of the $2.5 billion increase 
occurring in nondurable goods. 

National income reached a record 
total in the first quarter of 1947 at 
the annual rate of $180 billion, an in- 
crease of $3 billion from the fourth 
quarter of 1946.. Relief and social 
security payments and veterans allot- 
ments were up by $600 million. Divi- 
dends, interest and net rates of land- 
lords were down $500 million. Net 
income of business owner-operators 
was up $200 million. 


Hope for Commerce Cuts 


What are the prospects for the 
business services knocked out of 
the Commerce Department pro- 
gram by the House Appropria- 
tions cuts? 


Principal hope for restoration ot 
these services lies with the Senate. 
Direct appeals to individual senators 
will be useful, but organized presen- 
tations to the proper Senate commit- 
tee, on behalf of those who need the 
service in sales, distribution and gen- 
eral business planning, will do more 
good. Senator Joseph Ball (R.. 
Minn.) is chairman of the Senate 


subcommittee on the State, Justice, 
Commerce and Judiciary appropria 
tion under which all Commerce De 
partment funds are approved. Hear- 
ings by the Ball committee were 
scheduled to begin about 10 days 
after the House completed action. 
Business interests affected by Com- 
merce Department cuts should get 
their message before this committee. 
There are indications that numerous 
restorations will be made. 


Housing Hiatus 


How about housing ? 


The general housing situation has 
slowed down in the face of a still 
accumulated demand. Even Wash- 
ington now admits that housing starts 
in the first quarter of the year were 
lower than had been expected. 

But Housing Expediter Frank R. 
Creedon, points out that housing is 
still at a high level. New starts in 
the first three months in 1947 were 
25,600 below the all-time high of 
192,400 in the first quarter of 1943. 
March starts were up 28% above the 
February level. (They were ex- 
pected to be 50% higher.) 

While strong resistance to prices is 
blamed, Creedon warned that con- 
sumers must not expect a return to 
pre-war price levels. He stated that a 
repetition of the sharp decline of 
1920-21 can be prevented “providing 
effective steps are taken by the in- 
dustry, by materials suppliers, and by 
labor to curb rising prices and cut 
construction costs . . . before an eco- 
nomic recession does it for us.” 

The only materials short at the 
production level, he said, are now 
gypsum board and lath, millwork. 
and watercloset bowls. In some sec- 
tions, hardwood flooring, cast-iron 
soil pipe, many plumbing fixtures and 
plaster are in short supply . . . but 
this is a result of uneven distribution. 


Luxury Exports Gain 


Is the export business still 
stymied P 


Yes, to a large extent, but reports 
from Washington indicate that busi- 
ness in many consumer goods fields is 
better than expected. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that the 1947 foreign market 
in cosmetics, perfumes and other toilet 
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A. B.C. 


FAcTS NEEDED 


For Effective 
Sales-Advertising Coordination 


- moving goods and selling serv- 
ices, the decisions of sales execu- 
tives are guided by facts—depend- 
able information from government 
and business statistics. To achieve 
maximum usefulness in supporting 
sales programs, to share in the credit 
as well as the responsibility for sales 
success, advertising plans should be 
equally factual. 


The facts essential to the effective 
application of media to markets 
(space buying)—facts necessary to 
make advertising and sales efforts 
work hand in hand—are available to 
advertisers in the audited circulation 
reports issued by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 


A. B. C. Reports tell where the cir- 
culation goes, how obtained, what 
people pay for it, and other data in- 


THE DENVER POST 


dispensable to the sound investment 
of advertising money. This informa- 
tion makes possible the planned and 
verified distribution of advertising— 
a factual basis for the effective co- 
ordination of advertising with sales 
efforts. THE DENVER POST is 
proud to have been a charter member 
of A. B.C. 


AUDITED DISTRIBUTION 
FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 


Ninety-five percent of 
the total circulation of 
U. S. daily newspapers 
is audited by the A. B. 
C. When buying ad- 
vertising 
Space, al- 
ways ask for 
A. B. C. Re- 
ports — and 
then study 
them. 


The Votce of the Rocky Mountain Empire 


Editor and Publisher 
PALMER HOYT 


Represented Nationally by 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
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HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 
without increasing your expenditure 


‘ 
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If each year you invest just 10% of your advertising appropriation in 
Artkraft* dealer signs, the fifth year you will have signs to a value of 50% 
of your total appropriation working for you, or the equivalent of an appropria- 
tion one and a half times as great as your actual annual expenditures. Dealer 
signs continue working years after they have paid for themselves. 

(+ After several years’ experience of using dealer signs, some leading nat- 
tional advertisers are budgeting more money for dealer signs than for any other 
medium). 

A sign program makes other forms of national advertising 5 times as 
effective and can increase your sales 14.6%**. Distribution without point of 
purchase identification is sheer waste. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


Artkraft*, by new streamlined production methods, now offers the finest 
signs ever produced at the lowest cost in history. Certified audited records show 
Artkraft* signs to be 999/1000 perfect over a period of years. 


Artkraft's* exclusive Underwriter approved features include Porcel-M-Bos'd 
letters, raised out of the heavy sheet steel, producing a sign which is 75% 
more attractive and readable. All-welded and electro-galvanized frame construc- 
tion. Bonderized and baked synthetic enamel or porcelain finish. There are no 
exposed bolts. The removable streamlined front end permits servicing without 
the use of a screw driver. Copper bus bar replaces all insulated high tension 
cable. Tube sections rest on (not against) tube supports, effecting the first 
positive tube mounting ever developed. This provides a definite centering where 
tubes enter the sign and makes unsightly bushings unnecessary. A phosphor 
bronze spring clip on the end of the electrode has a fork-like end opening for 
easy, positive contact with the bus bar and quick removal for service. The 
dealer's name panel is illuminated by a cold cathode fluorescent tube grid, 
eliminating lamp replacements. 


During the past quarter century we have regularly served such leading 
merchandisers as Westinghouse, Frigidaire, Delco-Heat, Kelvinator, Shell, A & P, 
Pittsburgh Paints, Lowe Brothers Paints, Dupont, and countless others. 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 


1000 E. Kibby St. 


Y 


‘perfumery, hair 


Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
SIGNS OF «te * . . 
LONG LIFE* Division of Artkratf* Manufacturing Corporation 
1000 E. Kibby St. Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 
FOR Please send, without obligation, details on Artkraft* signs. 
QUANTITY Bt t-4-—--ftt— *1—<“: -44.-7™ 
BUYERS NAME 
etrade Marks Reg, | MAME ceevceceseeeceecsseeecseeteeee teereeetseeeceeecceeecesseeseceeensasenes 
J.8, Pat. Off. DE -ssenecedecetatac¥e candhedinkeneeewasdsdlcadoeseewskseen tas eaeeeneses ste 
**Proved by actual — 
audited research eee 


goods represents potential sales of 
$60,000,000 . . . which would be 
double that of last year’s exports. 

According to the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, sales of dentifrices 
abroad were up five times in 1946... 
talcum, face powder, creams and 
balms showed a 100% increase, while 
preparations and 
toilet waters gained 20% to 60%. 

In many fields, American manufac- 
turers are in position to produce 
much more merchandise than could 
be expected to sell in the United 
States, so they are looking to foreign 
trade for new outlets. 


Surplus Sales Report 


What is the present status of 
WAA sales? 


WAA has now disposed of $15,- 
000,000,000 of farms, factories, foods, 
tools, etc., or approximately 50% of 
the surplus which the Government 
hopes to unload. 

Rate of recovery has been slipping 
... at first it was 42% of the original 
cost, now it is 31%, and it is expected 
to sink much lower, because ‘“‘popu- 
lar” goods have been sold. 

First quarter WAA sales report 
shows: Consumer and producer goods, 
sales of $1,600,000,000 at about 25% 
of original cost . . . food, sales $18,- 
000,000 for 121% of cost (this is the 
exception that proves the rule) ... 
real estate sales $1,200,000,000 for 
47% of original cost . . . aircraft, 
98% of convertible aircraft and 97% 
of tactical planes (no future acquisi- 
tions in mind) . . . electronics sales 
$32,000,000 . . . farm and forest land 
$2,400,000 (veterans bought 27,700 
acres) .. . Grazing and mineral land 
$545,000 by Interior Department . . . 
boats $33,000,000 (original cost 
$101,000,000). 


Savings Shrink 


Do any Government figures 
show whether the “high cost of 
living” has wiped out the back- 
log of purchasing power from 
war-accumulated savings? 


Without undertaking to cite and 
annotate the various categories of 
statistics available, the Department 
of Commerce warns that high prices 
and expanded consumer credit are 
causing Americans to dig deeply into 
their savings accounts. The Depart- 
ment reported that individual savings 
dropped from the rate of $33 billion 
in 1945 to about $19 billion in 1946, 
a decline of 43%. Savings out of cur- 
rent income during the first quarter 


of 1947 have declined even further. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 1, 1947 


THE OUTLOOK FOR SALES gainful workers this summer will be well under earlier 
optimistic predictions. Recent wage increases will stimu- 
lt is certainly no news that the post-war boom is late unemployment. 
fading rapidly, but who is the man who can tell whether 
the signs add up to depression, recession or just a return The charts in Significant Trends this issue tell an 
to normalcy? interesting story. The business trend turned down in 
January, then went up slightly, and now has continued on 
The Nation as a whole certainly is catching up with the downtrend. The decline was largely due to a de- 
demand and the long predicted era of “shortage of crease in new orders, which are now lower than the 
shortages” is well on the way although there may be equilibrium level indicated by demand and national in- 
exceptions for a long time to come. Just as I started to come factors. That is the interpretation of the Index 
dictate this, a friend called up to find out whether I had Number Institute, Inc. 
any “drag” with a manufacturer of power lawn mowers. 
When I expressed surprise that he was having difficulty On the next page is a chart of the earnings and hours 
in getting one, he said that the situation was even worse in all manufacturing industries. Offhand you would say 
than last year and that he could get no promises of that average weekly earnings of $47.47 compare very 
delivery in less than 12 months. favorable with the 1945 figure of $47.50, especially in 
view of the fact that the laborer worked 45.4 hours 
The rate of savings has been so squeezed by rising prices then and only 40.3 hours today. But more significant 
that it is tumbling again despite a second year round of in terms of purchasing power is the fact that prices of 
wage increases. Government figures on first quarter necessities, to say nothing of luxuries, have skyrocketed 
savings show the rate has fallen back to about the 1940 over the two-year period, and the average worker, there- 
level. fore, either buys less, or dips into his savings, or signs 


; : an instalment contract. 
Consumer credit has hit a new record high level in 


excess of $10 billion, and what worries the so-called The families represented in The Wage Earner Forum 
experts is that this is happening in a “boom”’ year when of Macfadden Publications are supposedly representative 
people are supposed to have plenty of cash to burn. ‘To- of a large group, and a rather brighter light is thrown 
day's figure is 10% higher than the 1941 level. on the savings picture by results of a 1947 question as 
to what has happened to war bond savings. About a 
Unemployment rolls are creeping upward, and the third of the families have not cashed any of their bonds, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics concedes that the number of but two-thirds have cashed some. Only 20% have cashed 
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The preliminary estimate for May is 229. Thus, the index, after 
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than the equilibrium level indicated by demand and national income. 
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all. ‘Vhree-fifths of those who have cashed no bonds do 
not expect to sell any this year. 


The current Whaley-Eaton service letter points out 
that the great building boom of the 1920’s took place at 
a cost level fully double that of pre-war, and that current 
figures on high building costs are exaggerated because 
the public is demanding the latest in building materials. 
The letter quotes an authoritative source saying, “No one 
will settle for coal-fired heat, anything but brass or copper 
plumbing, etc., yet the price must not be increased to 
cover such costly installations; public taste has certainly 
been educated to demand the best. It must now see the 
unfairness of demanding expensive extras at no extra 
expense.” 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


A. W. Zelomek of The International Statistical Bu- 
reau, Inc. thinks that the decline in wholesale prices will 
be less sharp than in 1920-21 but will take much longer 
before readjustments are completed—that declines in farm 
prices will be not as sharp as 25 years ago, that the decline 
in cost-of-living necessities will likewise be slower. 


His organization claims that small stores are more 
heavily stocked than large stores, and by implication he 
seems to tell sales executives to concentrate more and 
more of their attention on the big outlets. He expects 
wholesale sales to lag as compared with retail trade. 


The Research Institute of America has several ideas 
on what to do about it. Among their recommendations 
are the following: Cut out all unnecessary items .. . 
concentrate on items and models that have the greatest 
proven customer appeal and thus promise the largest 
volume . . . gear up distribution efficiency, sales dollars 
per man, per call, per outlet, per sale . . . step up unit 
sales by juggling prices, cutting distribution costs, building 
volume by packaging several units into a larger unit 
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ae 
chiefly by uncorking new promotional wrinkles or finding 


push seasonal items around the calendar, 


new uses ... cut out marginal small account orders. . , 
get retailers to buy more regularly to permit more efficient 
operations . . . don’t move on any price increase without 
doing a careful survey job of probable retailer and con- 
sumer reaction, for price and psychology are sometires 
more important than the statistics of costs and supply. 


Remember, too, that it is the history of American busi- 
ness that no matter how bad business may be there are 
always some salesmen and some companies able to find 
people who will buy—that the sellers’ market is always 
with us—for some. 


SALESMEN IN GREAT DEMAND 


The Wall Street Journal made a nationwide survey 
which indicates that there is a terrific demand for sales- 
men. Some sales staffs are being doubled, some are being 
tripled. Almost all are being feverishly polished up. 


The trend is confirmed by employment counselors and 
by the several organizations which specialize in applying 
aptitude tests for salesmen. 


Confirmation comes from another quarter: Right now 
alert organizations are skimming off the cream of the 
June college graduation crop and several colleges report 
that salesmen are in greatest demand. Out at Stanford, 
for example, officials say that salesmen command the 
most money in the non-technical field. They are getting 
starting salaries of $225 to $250 a month, which compares 
with $125 to $150 before the war. 


Salesmen this year are being given the most exhaustive 
training ever offered by American industry. Frank G. 
Power of the Chicago Convention Bureau said the other 
day, “Every hotel in this city is jammed all the time 
with sales meetings. The theme at all of them is the 
same: The war’s over—so get out and sell.” 


SALES MANAGERS AS DESIGNERS 


A survey made by the magazine Modern Industry says 
+hat product development currently is not the exclusive 
tunction of one department. It is the direct concern of 
many executives and departments. In a survey made of 
the participation by various executives in new products 
design and development in six major industries it turns 
out that the sales manager ranks about third in degree 
of participation. He was an important participant in 
55% of the building materials companies, 40% drugs and 
chemicals, 63% in food products (here he was top man), 
60% in household equipment, 55% in paper and products, 
and 33% in textiles. 


WHO HOLDS THE 60%? 


Ross Roy, the Detroit advertising agent, points out 
that we ought to take a close look at the much-publicized 
top 10% who hold 60% of the savings. He says that 
they don’t have 60% of the 25 million automobiles—they 
couldn’t; they don’t have 60% of the 18 million tele- 
phones—they couldn’t; they don’t have 60% of the 20 
million bathtubs—they couldn’t; they don’t have 607% 
clothing, or 60% of the food—they couldn’t. “It’s a 
plain fact that distribution of material possessions—those 
things which make life worth living—is more widespread 
in the U.S.A. than in any major nation on earth!” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Frigidaire “Ouija Board” Shows 
Dealers How to Pay Salesmen 


Based on an interview by Dwight L. Bicknell with ELLSWORTH GILBERT 


Sales Promotion Manager, Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp. 


Dubbed a "compensation selector," this unusual manage- 
ment tool provides a short cut in setting salaries, commis- 
sion rates and bonus schedules which provide desired 


incentive, yet keep selling 


Frigidaire dealers from coast to 
coast no longer must wrestle with 
the problem of how to pay their re- 
tail salesmen. A mechanical sales 
compensation selector developed by 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors 
Corp., Dayton, O., does their figur- 
ing in a trice and comes up with a 
plan to fit salesman. 

The selector itself is made of 
“Vinylite” plastic, approximately 12 


x !2 inches, with dials mounted on 
the front and back. After coming 
to an agreement with the salesman 


on monthly and yearly sales quotas, 
JUNE 1, 1947 


costs within a pre-set limit. 


and determining what he wants his 
sales costs to be, the dealer merely 
adjusts the dials and—presto! There 
can be read at a glance the sales- 
man’s weekly salary, amount of his 
commissions on individual sales, his 
monthly bonus, yearly bonus, and his 
total yearly earning power. 

That’s not all: The dealer’s sales 
costs are also shown. From this, 
accurate predictions can be made by 
the dealer as to whether a salesman 
attains his quota, over-sells it or 
under-sells it, within a range of 50%. 

Ellsworth Gilbert, sales promotion 


manager, explains it this way: ““There 
are several basic factors which gov- 
ern an effective sales compensation 
plan. They include the salesman’s 
salary, commissions, monthly and 
yearly bonuses—all dovetailed to- 
gether, so that the total selling cost 
to the dealer will not exceed a pre- 
determined amount and will be fair 
to the dealer and salesmen.” 

The selector was developed by 
George W. Plumly of Frigidaire’s 
Sales Department, in conjunction 
with the Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment. Mr. Plumly is that rare com- 
bination—a graduate engineer and 
salesman whose mathematical bent 
was challenged when confronted by 
the huge task of figuring thousands 
of ratios for the selector. 

Mr. Plumly is no novice at this 
kind of work, for he was the designer 
of a bomb calculation selector widely 
used by the Army Air Forces during 
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the war. Coupling his wartime know- 
how with an extensive background in 
the appliance merchandising field, he 
worked out the Frigidaire plan after 
500 hours of mechanical computations 
and delvings into calculus involving 
more than 200,000 calculations! 

Boiled down and placed on the 
plastic gadget, the dials will show 60 
individual compensation schedules, 
based on sales costs ranging from 6% 
to 12%, with annual sales quotas 
from $8,000 to $60,000. With estab- 
lished sales cost percentages and an- 
nual quotas generating only a limited 
number of results, each possible vari- 
ation was traced to its lair. The 
selector contains 8,366 tried-and-true 
answers to salesmen’s incomes and 
dealers sales costs. 


Build Prospect Lists 


Mr. Gilbert emphasizes that the 
selector for compensation is but one 
phase of Frigidaire’s plan to rebuild 
dealer sales organizations. 

“Obviously,” Mr. Gilbert points 
out, “as long as a seller’s market 
exists the salesman will not have to 
spend his time canvassing and doing 
many of the other things he did be- 
fore the war. But this extra time 
can be devoted to making better dem- 
onstrations to more people, keeping 
in touch with prospects who must 
wait, making post-sale demonstrations 
and user calls which will build ac- 
ceptance and prospect lists for Frig- 
idaire. 

“Proper compensation of salesmen 
is one of the most important factors 
to consider in rebuilding a sales or- 
ganization. A good compensation 
plan is essential in order that the 
dealer may attract the right type of 
men, compete with other dealers and 
businesses for good men, hold good 
salesmen, build a _ productive and 
stable sales force, and control sales 
costs. At the same time, a good sales 
compensation plan is necessary to 
assure the salesman’s security, free 
his mind for his work, create incen- 
tive to greater effort, convince him 
that he is fairly treated, assure him 
the opportunity to make money, keep 
him happy in his job, and keep him 
producing to the best of his ability.” 

Using data from more than 700 
questionnaires to Frigidaire dealers 
and careful analyses of compensation 
plans of these and other dealers, Mr. 
Gilbert and his staff developed a 
basic plan which they maintain incor- 
porates all their advantages and 
eliminates most of their disadvantages. 

This plan, fair to both dealer and 
salesman, includes a basic salary to 
give the salesman security; a com- 
mission, to give him an immediate 
incentive to close every sale; a month- 
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ly bonus, if the monthly quota is 
reached (the quota being set by the 
salesman and the dealer in consulta- 
tion) giving a short-range incentive; 
a yearly bonus, if a yearly quota is 
reached, giving a long-range incentive. 

“This plan gives the dealer maxi- 
mum incentives to attract quality men 
and stimuiate their efforts; it gives 
the best possible control over sales 
costs and keeps salesmen’s compensa- 
tion in proper ratio to sales,” Mr. 
Gilbert says. 

It is equally effective for all deal- 
ers, Mr. Gilbert declares, including 
those in the “specialty” category who 
operate on a relatively high sales cost 
percentage. It is also effective for the 
“merchandising” type of dealer who 
depends on heavy store traffic for his 
business and who can properly and 
fairly compensate salesmen at a much 
lower sales cost percentage. 

The first step in setting the com- 
pensation system into motion is to 
establish the salesman’s estimated an- 
nual volume at a figure mutually 
agreeable to the salesman and the 
dealer. Next, a sales cost percentage 


If the monthly quota is met by the 
salesman, 2% additional will be paid 
him on all sales made during that 
period. A 114% bonus is offered on 
his total yearly sales, provided the 
annual quota is attained. 

Illustrating how dealers may ob- 
tain accurate cost control and at the 
same time guard against over- or 
under-payments to salesmen, Table | 
below shows earnings of three sales- 
men of comparable ability, each with 
an established quota of $30,000 an- 
nual sales. 

It is assumed here that Salesman 
“A”, falling short of his yearly quota, 
made only four of his monthly quotas. 
Salesman “B”’ hit eight of his monthly 
quotas and reached his yearly quota; 
Salesman “C” attained 10 monthly 
quotas and exceeded his annual quota. 

Actual sales results govern the 
sales cost for the dealer and each 
salesman is paid in accordance with 
his individual efforts. Selling costs 
incurred by Salesman “A” are 9.7%; 
Salesman “B”, 10.85%; Salesman 
“C”, 10.45%. Thus, the average sales 
cost for all three salesmen is 10.33%. 


TABLE | 
Total Accrued Average 
Unit | Monthly Yearly Yearly 
Quota Sales Salary Commission Bonus Bonus Earnings 
A $30,000 $25,000 $1,508 $ 750 $167 .... = $2,425 
B 30,000 30,000 = 1,508 900 400 $450 3,258 
Cc 30,000 35,000 =: 1,508 1,050 583 525 3,666 
TABLE I! 
Accrued Average 
Sales- Total Unit Monthly Yearly Yearly 
man Sales Salary Commission Bonus Bonus Earnings 
A $20,000 $ 800 $500 $200 $200 $1,700 
B 25,000 1,000 625 240 250 2,115 
C 30,000 1,200 750 300 300 2,550 
D 35,000 1,400 875 350 350 2,975 


WHEN THE DEALER WANTS A SALES COST OF 10%, his commission and bonus 


payments work out as shown in Table |. Sales costs of 8% are shown in Table Il. 


most adaptable to the dealer’s particu- 
lar circumstances is fixed. When 
these two factors are determined and 
dialed on the compensation selector. 
it automatically determines which of 
the 60 computed plans is most equit- 
able to both dealer and salesman. 
For example, a dealer establishes 
a salesman’s estimated annual volume 
at $30,000 worth of Frigidaire ap- 
pliances, and determines that he 
wants his average sales cost to be 
10%. The salesman will receive a 
basic weekly salary of $29.00, with 
a 3% commission on each unit sale. 


Explaining the plan further, Mr. 
Gilbert says: “Supposing a dealer de- 
cides that an 8% plan is the most 
equitable for his territory and that 
he has four salesmen with annual 
quotas of $20,000, $25,000, $30,000, 
and $35,000. Now, for the purpose 
of this illustration, let’s assume that 
all of them meet their yearly quotas— 
to the penny—but reach only eight 
of their 12 established monthly quotas. 
Commissions, bonuses, and yearly 
earnings, as worked out on the selec- 
tor, are shown in Table II, above. 
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DIAL THE ANSWER: The dealer sets a monthly and yearly quota, determines 
sales cost and then sets dials to read salesman's weekly salary, commissions 
and bonuses monthly and yearly. This is based on wartime bomb selector idea. 


“If a salesman fails to reach any 
monthly quota, he loses that monthly 
bonus, but if he equals or excels his 
monthly quota, he receives a bonus 
on all his sales for that month. Frigi- 
daire has recommended that the yearly 
volume be broken down into monthly 
quotas, adjusted to conform to the 
potential of sales periods for various 
appliances. Naturally, (because of 
seasonal trends, local conditions, etc.) 
some months will have a higher quota 
than others, but combined they will 
equal the established yearly quota.” 

In presenting the compensation sys- 
tem to Frigidaire dealers, Mr. Gilbert 
reports it is being received enthusi- 
astically, and that no dealer has regis- 
tered any objection. The basic plan 
was completed in May 1946, and 
was first explained in a series of five 
factory schools for key Frigidaire per- 
sonnel—about 100 in each—during a 
10-day course in rebuilding sales 
organizations. 

In recent months the Sales Pro- 
motion Department has been concen- 
trating on dealer organizations, giv- 
ing them thorough instruction in re- 
building their sales forces, with the 
compensation plan and selector a part 
of the over-all course. Emphasis is 
always on attracting better quality 
men and*Mr. Gilbert is emphatic in 
his conviction that the compensation 
plan developed by Frigidaire is most 
liberal and fair to both salesman and 
dealer. 

Right now, he says, the plan ‘is 
adaptable in a limited way only, be- 
cause appliances are still on an allo- 
cation basis to dealers and the full 
benefits of the plan cannot be realized. 
A few dealers are using it now in 
a general store-wide way, but until 
the sellers’ market ends and there is 
real competition in the appliance field, 
Frigidaire dealers cannot use the plan 
to its fullest extent. 

However, in demonstrating the 
compensation selector to stores that 
handle Frigidaire lines, the Sales Pro- 
motion Department has found man- 
agers so enthusiastic that they are 
adopting it for figuring compensation 
rates on other lines of merchandise. 
Its principal usage, of course, is being 
reserved by Frigidaire for its own 
dealer organizations. 

Certain features of the compensa- 
tion selector have been patented by 
Frigidaire, protecting the company in 
full enjoyment of its unique plan. 
The device is manufactured in quan- 
tity by G. Felsenthal & Sons, Chicago, 
and is sold to dealers at $3 each, a 
pittance when compared with the 
hours of labor saved, to say nothing 
of the more important factor of 
helping to create and miaintain a 
satisfied and aggressive sales force. 
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THREE MEN ON A HORSE... in this case an Iron Horse! Clock- 
wise: Walter Weir, of the agency bearing his name, William C. MacMillen, 
Jr., new president of the Federation of Railway Progress, and Robert Young, 
its founder, board chairman of Allegheny Corp., and railroad tradition- 
buster. Young’s latest, of a long series of short fuses under railroad dead 
timber is the “No Tipping” policy he’s inaugurated over his C & O road. 
Young Weir, tired of being a cog in the advertising wheel, broke out of 

stir last year by founding his own agency. He’s handling all advertising for - 

the Federation. MacMillen was a partner in an upstate New York law The fe 
firm until the Army made him MacMillen, Pvt. W. C. By the time he got his y 
ruptured duck he was Major MacMillen. Now at 33 he heads up this impor- 

tant Federation, dedicated to bringing about general improvements in rail- 

roading for the mutual benefit of passengers, shippers and the railroads. 


LABEL HIM EXTROVERT ... but Philco’s distributors 
and dealers label John M. Otter Personal Saviour. Jack 
kept the wolf out of their show windows, enabled the Philco 
boys to nail Mr. Wolf’s hide—rather than Mr. Otter’s pelt 
—to the door! For doing it Jack got his just deserts the 
other day when the company made him general sales man- 
ager. The breezy Mr. Otter, who does the difficult imme- 
diately, takes a little longer for the impossible, pulled off his 
life-saving course by supplying dealers with new merchandise 
—rugs and furniture, glassware and toys—when they didn't 
have radios to line the counter. Concurrently he lent a 
hand to the Government by needling Philco’s production of 
Radar. Otter is a tall, rangy guy who looks like a football 
end. (The girls at Philco say he’s handsome.) No college 
man, Jack went straight to Philco’s Sales Department from 
Germantown High. At the office he aims at sales bulls eyes. 


. . . , ‘ ! 
For after-hours relaxation he aims at skeets—and hits ‘em: 


ST. LOUIS WOMAN ... The Belle on the left is Miss‘ Jane 
Williams, who just ran off with the much-touted Erma Proetz 
Award, given annually to the advertising woman who has done the 
outstanding creative work of the year. In case you’re not familiar 
with the Award, ladies the length and breath of the land are said 
to choose each golden word of copy with a weather eye on the 
Proetz prize. Jane snagged it with her work for the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. Heaven protect an ambitious ad man who gets in the 
Williams way. She would like to remind you that women have 
been liberated by now and can do anything—but anything—men 
can do. Six short years ago all Jane Williams had with which to 
battle, was a sheepskin from the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism. First she got herself a reporting job on the Boonville 
(Mo.) Daily News. Her lessons learned there, she wangled a place 
on the staff of D’Arcy Advertising Co., which is proud to say she’s 
still on the payroll where they hope to keep her a couple of eons. 


STOCKBROKER TO SPICE MERCHANT... Fredric H. 
Johnson, the quiet, gourmet type, was 50-ish and a customer’s 
man when he decided to forget the stocks and concentrate on the 
Spice of his life. He went into the business of selling American 
ladies on the idea of making food connoisseurs of their husbands 
by adding a pinch-of-this-and-a-dash-of-that to the soup pot. The 
fact that said housewives could buy imported herbs for 20 cents 
and Mr. J. intended to charge them 50 for his, didn’t stop him. 
He did it with packaging and salesmanship. This year the John- 
son enterprise will distribute some 80,000 pounds of home-grown 
herbs. Even as a stockbroker Johnson was a herb grower and 
experimenter. Had a big garden at his California ranch. He’s 
like the young man at the winery—gets drunk just talking about 
the fascination of his work. No mean cook, he dotes on bar- 
becuing lamb for his celebrated guests. See page 119 for more. 


Return of Cans Touches Off 


BY MAXWELL RIDDLE 


President, Dog Writers Association 


Wet vs. Dry Dog Food Battle 


The “wets'' are slapping big promotion money on the 
barrel-head in the fight to regain markets lost during the 
war. Estimates place U. S. dog population at 18 to 20 
million, see dog food potential as $150,000,000 a year. 


One of the biggest marketing 
battles of 1947 is the struggle cur- 
rently being waged for dominance in 
the $150,000,000 dog food industry. 
Reason for the current battle is the 
return of canned dog food, which 
once ranked either first or second 
among all canned food items. 

In 1941, the attack at Pearl Har- 
bor cut off American tin supplies, and 
manufacturers were forbidden to 
pack their wet type foods in cans. 
At that time, canned dog food was 
either the leading American canned 
item, or it was second only to evap- 
orated milk. And dogs are second 
only to babies among the consumers 
of canned milk. 

When the ban went on, canned 
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dog tood accounted for 70% of the 
market. ‘The canners tried desperately 
to hold their business by packing the 
food in glass, freezing it, dehydrating 
it, etc. But in 1946 the dry foods had 
grabbed off 85% of the business. 
Horse meat, fresh or frozen, milk, 
eggs, shredded wheat, etc., had a 
large slice of the remaining 15%. 

Now the market is wide open 
again. The wet pack people are de- 
termined to get back their lost busi- 
ness. The dry food industry is equally 
determined not to surrender. Hence, 
dog foods of both kinds will get the 
greatest promotion in history. 

The canners are predicting they’ll 
win back their old trade—and more. 
The dry food manufacturers feel 


they can hold most of their trade. 
Strangely, both may be right. For 
the potentialities are simply stagger- 
ing. A $150,000,000 estimate of busi- 
ness in 1947 may be conservative. 

No exact tally on American dogs 
is possible. But careful studies _re- 
ported by National Consumer Panel, 
Gaines Dog Research Center, and 
Coast Fishing Co., indicate a total otf 
18,000,000 to 20,000,000 dogs. 

Dog shows may reach the 500) 
mark in 1947, and field trials will go 
to 1,200 or more. This promotional 
activity among dog owners is certain 
to increase the number of dogs. 

But the chief reason why both 
sides may win is that, even in 1941, 
prepared dog food did not reach the 
majority of dogs. Nor did the in- 
dustry do more than scratch the sur- 
face, so far as cats are concerned. 
Coast Fishing Co., which makes « 
prepared cat food called Puss ‘‘ 
Boots, figures there are nearly «s 
many cats as dogs. Coast discovere:! 
that 30.9% of cat owners also ow! 
dogs. 
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In 1941, 1,000,000,000 pounds of 
dog food were sold, of which 70% 
was the canned, or wet pack, type. 
Yet one manufacturer estimates that 
only one dog in four got canned 
food. This manufacturer feels that 
the war, taught the owner to rely on 
prepared dog food. 

Figuring the market potential for 
dogs alone, another maker puts it 
this way. “If each of 20,000,000 dogs 
was to eat half a pound of dog food 
daily, total yearly dog food sales 
would be 3,650,000,000 pounds.” 

In 1946, the dollar volume of food 
sales was about $110,000,000. This 
was partly due to price increases. ‘he 
Department of Commerce set $104,- 
000,000 as the sales volume in 1945. 
This was almost entirely through the 


sale of dry foods, and horse meat, 
either frozen or fresh. 

‘Trade estimates on 1946 poundage 
vary from 600,000,000 to 850,000,- 
OOO as against a pre-war figure ot 
1,000,000,000. ‘This was taken to 
mean a decrease in dogs. However, 
there is no other evidence to show 
any such decrease. 

‘The answer probably lies in other 
tactors. he wet pack foods average 
around 70% water, with some goin: 
as high as 80%. The dry foods aver- 
age 10% water. Thus, the latter 
not only weigh less but go farther. 
Secondly, a shortage of ingredients 
cut food production in many cases. 
\nd finally, a partial lack of con- 
sumer acceptance of the dry foods as 

complete diet, caused owners to 

pplement the dry foods with eggs, 
lk, meat scraps, etc. 

Thus, in 1945, The Cleveland 
‘ress conducted a survey among its 

iders which showed that owners 

‘cre feeding their dogs milk, eggs, 

‘edded wheat, other cereals, both 

‘ked and prepared. 

\loreover, horse meat was not gen- 


erally accepted in 1941. That year, 
the writer conducted a survey among 
20 Northern Ohio veterinarians. 
Only two recommended the use of 
horse meat. Four years later, all 
recommended it, and many sold horse 
meat, either straight, or mixed into 
other foods. According to the De- 
partment of Commerce, 81,060 horses 
were slaughtered for food in Gov- 
ernment inspected warehouses in the 
first 10 months of 1946. Part of this 
meat went to human consumption. 

In 1941, 70% of the 1,000,000,000 
pounds of sales was of canned dog 
food. Five brands enjoyed about 30% 
of that business. These were Pard, 
made by Swift & Co.; Ideal, made by 
Wilson & Co.; Red Heart, John 
Morrell & Co.; Rival, Rival Pack- 
ing Co., and Daily, made for A. & P. 

In addition, Chappel Brothers did 
a heavy business with Ken-L Ration, 
Kitty Ration, Hemo Ration, and its 
biscuit and meal type foods. Includ- 
ing Chappels, the next 15 brands had 
about 30% of the business. 

But the war years seem to have 
shown the major food companies the 
dog food potential. Quaker Oats 
bought out Chappel Brothers. Gen- 
eral Foods purchased Gaines. Borden 
purchased Armstrong, a comparative 
youngster in the dry food business. 
Carnation shot Friskies into the 
national distribution picture. This 
puts the national dry foods in the 
hands of the big food companies. 

In 1946, Gaines is believed to 
have sold as much as 30% of all dry 
foods. National « leaders behind 
Gaines, though not necessarily in this 
order, were: Gro-Pup, made by 
Kellog; Friskies; Milk Bone, made 
by National Biscuit; Purina, Ralston 
Purina Co.; Austins, Loose-Wiles 
Division of Sunshine Biscuits; Hunt 
Club, Maritime Milling Co., and 
Ken-L biscuit and meal. The “big 


five’ of 1941, had only 5% of the 
business. 

Factors against the wet packers are 
these: The dry foods have won a 
national consumer acceptance such as 
they never previously had. Because 
of their low water content, they are 
economical to purchase. Cans are still 
short, and the wet packers cannot 
expect to catch up to their advertising 
and promotional efforts for a year. 

Factors in favor of the canners are 
these: The American housewife is 
the world’s greatest can opener. 
Canned foods need no preparation, 
and there is no waste, since the 
opened can may be kept in the re- 
frigerator. No dry food ever has been 
able to match the wet packs in pal- 
atability for the dog and appetizing 
smell for his master (an important 
sales point). 

Moreover, canned food makers 
bank heavily on the tendency of 
owners to supplement the dry foods 
with milk, meat scraps, horse meat, 
etc. The makers of both types of food 
agree that few owners feed the dry 
foods “straight;” that is, by merely 
adding water. So the canners feel 
that future users of dry food will 
supplement these foods with canned 
food. Companies making both types 
undoubtedly will stress this plan 
heavily in their promotional work 
and_ advertising. 

Finally, where canned food has re- 
turned to the market it has been 
bought up eagerly, regardless of price 
increases. In a Cleveland test, dogs 
gulped some of the better brands of 
food, even though they had never 
before tasted the wet pack types. 
However, some dogs refused foods 
which were obviously of poor nutri- 
tional value. 

That brings up the chief fear ot 
the legitimate makers. The market 
is being flooded with inferior prod- 


ROOM FOR ALL? Only one in four dogs is fed prepared dog food, one producer 
estimates, which leaves wet and dry packers a large potential. Is this scrap a feast for all? 


ucts. This was true petore the war, 
and the reputable companies could do 
little to stop the purchase of such 
foods. However, at least seven major 
manufacturers are expected to use 
labels showing the food has been 
Government inspected and passed. 

The major companies used this 
label before the war. But a new one 
has been added. This one goes much 
further. It states: “Inspected and 
certified by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture as a normal main- 
tenance dog and cat food.” First 
to use the label is Thoro-Fed, 
made by Victory Packing Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The setting of higher—and 
more expensive — nutritional 
and sanitation standards than 
ever before, plus the major pro- 
motional war which already has 
started, probably will bring a 
radical realignment of brands. 
Small canners and dry food 
makers alike may find them- 
selves squeezed off the store 
shelves. Some will sell out. 
Others may go out of business. 
Small producers may survive 
chiefly through the servicing of 
commercial kennels. 

Most major companies aren’t 
talking about their promotional 
and advertising campaigns, and 
they aren’t mentioning their 
budgets. However, approximate 
figures for some of the pre-war 
leaders have been widely quoted. 
In 1941, Wilson is said to have 
spent $133,000 for Ideal. Rival 
spent around $62,000 for its 
food of that name. John Mor- 
rell spent $263,000 on Red 
Heart; Swift spent as much as 
$280,000 on Pard. 

In 1941, Gaines sold a dry 
food, and packed straight meat in 
cans. For these foods, pius a simulated 
bitch’s milk preparation, Gaines spent 
about $50,000 in advertising. For the 
dry foods alone, General Foods spent 
more than $500,000 in promoting 
Gaines in 1945, 

For Gaines, General Foods has the 
network radio program “Juvenile 
Jury.” Gaines is advertised in a 
majority of dog show catalogs, on 
street car cards and drops, in national 
magazines, etc. The Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center serves as a public serv- 
ice medium for dogdom. The Center 
also distributes free a quarterly pub- 
lication devoted to scientific informa- 
tion about dogs. 

Wilson always has used a com- 
bination of standard advertising 
methods, plus some highly original 
ones. Wilson was the first to use full- 
page, four-color newspaper advertise- 
ments. It was the first to use double- 
page spreads in national magazines. 
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It has used radio through spot an- 
nouncements and programs roughly 
similar to the soap operas. 

Wilson once used a “live bill- 
board.” This was a huge air condi- 
tioned room on Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. It served as living quarters 
for a long parade of champions which 
brought visitors from all states. 

According to Gail Urban, man- 
ager of the Dog Food Department of 
Wilson, Ideal will be advertised in 
many magazines and hundreds of 
newspapers. Ideal already is appear- 


ing in full-page advertisements in 
Life, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Dog World, Woman's Day, Family 
Circle, and others. Also Ideal will go 
over a test program in a 30 station 
radio hook-up. 

Not later than June, Wilson will 
begin distribution of several hundred 
thousand Ideal Dog Guides, a 100- 
page book on dogs, and cats, with 
chapters on obedience training, etc. 
Wilson also will distribute several 
million metal “Good Luck Ideal 
Dogs,” which are reproductions of 
the dog on the Ideal label. 

Before the war, Wilson had an 
extensive premium program. Details 
of a new premium plan are still 
secret, but according to Mr. Urban, it 
will be an unusual one. 

Quaker Oats currently is advertis- 
ing Ken-L Biskit in 22 magazines. 
Quaker furnishes free dog food at a 
high percentage of dog shows. It also 
has a unique promotion, consisting of 


two trailers which are sent about the 
country to field trials. These traile;s 
supply an office for the field tria! 
secretary, warmth and shelter, and 
toilet service. In addition, Quaker 
varies its feeding program by sup- 
plying free coffee and doughnuts for 
the humans. 

Quaker publishes a_ bi-monthly 
magazine called Ken-L Bits. It is 
sent free to some 10,000 dog owners 
C. E. Harbison, a nationally known 
dog authority edits the publication. 
He “beats the field” in the publication 
of show and field trial results, 
and crams the magazine with 
data about dog fanciers, coming 
shows, breeding hints, etc. 

Swift advertises Pard in large 
circulation magazines, dog mag- 
azines, newspaper supplements, 
veterinary journals, etc. In con- 
trast to Gaines, and some others, 
Pard is not advertised in dog 
show catalogs. 

It has long been felt that pre- 
pared dog foods are deficient in 
fat content. Consequently many 
companies have been struggling 
to find some means of adding 
fat without risking rancidity. 
Swift apparently has won the 
race. As a result, the new for- 
mula may receive a heavy pro- 


motion. 
Among pre-war Pard promo- 
tions which were popular 


enough to warrant their return, 
was the puppy naming contest. 
For many years, Swift has main- 
tained a kennel and cattery for 
the testing of Pard. Dogs now 
in the kennel may represent as 
many as 10 generations of Swift 
breeding and living on Pard 
alone. Puppies with such a his- 
tory would be given away in 
the naming contests. 

Swift also distributed, at 25 cents 
a copy, the book “How to Own a 
Dog and Like It” by Dr. A. C. Mer- 
rick, a nationally famous veterinarian. 
Currently, Swift is mailing to vet- 
erinarians and its salesmen, a pam- 
phlet on the return of canned dog 
food which was written by a Swift 
dietary expert, Dr. L. D. Frederick. 

Rival is offering dog-collar tags 
upon which are etched the name and 
address of the owner. Rival also stole 
a march on its competitors by retail- 
ing its food at the pre-war price of 
10 cents a can. Formerly, most brands 
sold for 10 cents straight, or three 
cans for a quarter. Today, most 
brands are offered at two for 25c. 

Most of the major food companies 
already use promotional booths at 
dog shows, or at least at major shows. 
The coming year probably will sec 
a tremendous increase in this type 0! 
promotion. 
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Films for Five Sales Objectives 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


"The Spirit of '76." This is a color, sound-slide film for dealers of Shell 
Oil Company of California who want to help their station attendants keep 
the public happy. It's produced by Graphic Films, Hollywood, Calif. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


"The Story of Oil." The Coca-Cola Co. teamed up with American 
Petroleum Institute, Mid-Continent Gas & Oil Association and Western Oil 
& Gas Association to make this sound film for schools. It's a production of 


The Jam Handy Organization, New York City. 


EMPLOYE RELATIONS 


"This is Your Company.” Specifically, this is General Mills, Inc., says 
this 27-minute sound-slide film produced especially for new employes. The 
story includes GM's non-food products (see above picture). The film was 
produced by Soundmasters, Inc., New York City. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


“Faith in the Future." =‘ This 33-minute sound motion picture is aimed 
at mass audiences. It sells Fruehauf trailers by relating how trucking has 
become big business. The film was produced by Wilding Picture Productions, 
Inc., Chicago. 


PROMOTION TO DEALERS 


"Meet the Men Who Make Van Heusen.” This 52-frame, color slide 
film is part of the Van Heusen salesmen's presentation to retailers and their 
salesmen. It's a Willard Pictures, Inc., New York City, production, 


Employment: A Key to Appraising 
Changes in Industrial Markets 


BY ARTHUR H. DIX - 


How does the 1947 market compare with 1939? What 
changes have taken place in ranking of basic industries? 
Mr. Dix discusses usefulness of employment as a barometer. 


Most of the distortion in the in- 
dustrial market, brought about by war 
goods manufacture, has disappeared. 
Therefore, the market may now safe- 
ly be measured to determine whether 
territorial sales quotas, sales office 
location, sales force distribution, and 
distributing points meet today’s re- 
quirements. 

No single industrial market yard- 
stick is perfect, owing to the fact 
that the market varies with the prod- 
uct. But the most dependable meas- 
ure is factory employment. Employ- 
ment is a sensitive and accurate ba- 
rometer of market conditions. ‘This 
market yardstick is current, as em- 
ployment figures are collected month- 
ly by state and Federal bureaus. 

Another advantage of employment 
as a market gauge is that one year’s 
figures may be compared with an- 
other’s, without the need for intro- 
ducing a “correcting factor,” such as 
is necessary in comparing present and 


prewar dollar gauges—sales in dollar 
volume, wages, value of manufac- 
tured goods, etc. ‘Today’s dollar is 
worth about 6lc compared with the 
prewar dollar. So $100 worth of 
sales today is not comparable with 
the same dollar amount of sales be- 
fore the war. 

Table No. 1 beginning on this page 
shows present distribution of the in- 
dustrial market by states, also the 
change from 1939. 

The current employment figures 
represent total employes of manufac- 
turing firms as reported for the month 
of January, 1947, by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The 1939 figures are those given in 
the 1939 Census of Manufactures. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Census of Manufactures employment 
figures are comparable, as there is 
normally less than a four percent 
difference between them. 


As Table No. 1 shows, about 10% 


Director of Research, Conover-Mast Publications 


million people were employed in the 
manufacturing industries in 1939, 
The total in January 1947 was 14.8 
million—an increase of 42%. 

To digress for a paragraph, marke; 
analysts usually base prewar-postwar 
comparisons on 1939, as that was the 
last year for which a census was 
taken. But 1937 was a better year 
than 1939, as is indicated by the fact 
that manufacturing employment in 
1937 was about nine percent higher 
than it was in 1939. Therefore, 1937 
is a better year to use as a prewar base 
in making prewar-postwar compari- 
sons. But inasmuch as 1937 statistics 
are limited in volume, 1939 is used 
as a base year in this analysis. How- 
ever, it should be borne in mind that, 
industrially, 1937 was about 
tenth better than 1939. 

The national increase in the indus- 
trial market for January 1947 over 
1939 was 42%. Therefore, states or 
areas with a gain greater than 42% 
have improved their national position 
relative to 1939, and those with a 
gain of less than 42% are of propor- 
tionately less importance in the in- 
dustrial market than in 1939. 

As Table No. 1 reveals, the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States (New York, New 


one- 


Distribution of the Industrial Market by States, as Measured 
by Manufacturing Employment 


Based on total employment in manufacturing plants as reported by 
the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


THOUSANDS OF EMPLOYES 


LY _ 


Industrial Market a Percentage of 
1939 January 1947 | Gain Over 1939 1939 1947 
——E — - } ——————— — 1 

NEW ENGLAND 1,203 1,573 31% 11.54% 10.63% 
Maine 93 113 22 .89 76 
New Hampshire 65 82.4 27 .62 57 
Vermont 27 43.3 60 .26 .29 
Massachusetts 587 762 29 5.63 5.15 
Rhode Island . . 131 150 15 1.26 1.01 
Connecticut 300 422 41 2.88 2.85 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC... 2,981 4,087 | 37 28.62 27.65 
New York 1,319 1,901 44 12.66 12.87 
New Jersey 571 770 35 5.48 5.20 
Pennsylvania 1,091 1,416 30 10.48 9.58 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL... 2,933 4,355 48 28.16 29.44 
Ohio 792 1,211 53 7.60 8.19 
Indiana 376 544 45 3.61 3.68 
Ilinois 807 1,190 47 7.75 8.04 
Michigan 684 1,014 49 6.57 6.85 
Wisconsin 274 398 44 2.63 2.68 


| % OF NATIONAL TOTAL 


Continued on page 48 
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— towers 


on seven hilltops 


Airplane photograph of one of seven relay stations — to test use of radio “‘microwaves” for Long Distance services 


Built by the Bell System, they 
will provide a new kind of Long 
Distance communication. 


Each hilltop tower is a relay sta- 
tion between New York and Bos- 
ton* for very short radio waves. 


These 


+4 ° 9° 
microwaves are free 


from static and most man-made 
interference. But they shoot off 
‘into space instead of following the 
earth’s curve. So they have to be 


gathered into a beam and aimed 
at the next tower, about 30 miles 
away. 


That’s the job of the four big, 
square, metal lenses on each 
tower. They focus microwaves 
very much as a magnifying glass 
focuses the sun’s rays. 


These radio relay systems may 
be used for Long Distance tele- 
phone calls and to transmit pic- 


tures, radio broadcasts and tele- 
vision programs. 

This is another example of the 
Bell System’s effort to provide 
more and better Long Distance 
service, 


\ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 


*We have applied to the Federal Communications 
Commission for authority to start a similar link later 
between New York and Chicago, 


Distribution of the Industrial Market by States 


Continued from page 46 
THOUSANDS OF EMPLOYES | % OF NATIONAL TOTAL 
Industrial Market ? Percentage of - 

: 1939 January 1947 Gain Over 1939 1939 1947 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL............ 529 828 87% 5.08% 5.60% 
Minnesota... 112 198 77 1.08 1.34 
| a RMA 5 94 144 53 | 91 .97 
ae 237 345 46 | 2.28 | 2.33 
North Dakota................ 4 6.7 68 | .01 .05 
Se Ok ee 4 11.1 39 .08 .08 
Nebraska 29 44.1 52 .28 -30 
Kansas 45 78.9 75 44 .53 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 1,217 1,554 28 | 11.68 10.50 
Delaware 28 45.3 61 .27 .31 
Maryland 194 238 23 1.86 1.60 
District of Columbia 15 16.9 7 15 WW 
Virginia 168 211 26 1.61 1.43 
West Virginia 94 133 41 -89 -90 
North Carolina 310 373 20 2.98 2.52 
South Carolina 144 189 31 1.38 1.28 
Georgia 193 257 33 1.85 1.74 
Florida. 71 90.6 28 .69 61 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL....... 444 698 57 4.26 4.71 
SIS ane 83 128 54 .80 .87 
| i eae 163 252 55 1.56 1.70 
Alabama..... 140 225 61 1.34 1.51 
Mississippi. . 58 92.7 60 .56 .63 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL......... 367 580 58 3.52 3.92 
See tates 47 | 67.4 44 45 .46 
cr 104 | 133 | 28 .99 .90 
Oklahoma 39 | 54.7 40 38 37 
Texas 177 | 325 84 1.70 2.19 
oe, 112 144 28 1.08 .97 
RS CO 14 | 16.3 16 13 10 
NR ore Sc ee cee 17 18 » .16 aM 
I oo ocniirancvvene 6 5.9 *2 .06 .04 
0 ER ane 39 55.7 43 .37 .40 
New Mexico...................... 5 10.3 106 .05 .07 
Arizona 8 12.1 51 .08 .08 
3 2 SERRE S028 21 22.1 5 21 15 
_ | RR eae 2 3.5 75 02 .02 

| 
TIS ap Pee Se 629 974 55 | 6.04 6.58 
Washington 126 160 27 1.21 1.08 
Oregon 85 116 36 .82 .78 
California 418 698 67 | 4.01 4.72 
TOTAL 10,414 14,793 42% | 100% | 100% 
*Loss 


ey 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT—both factory and white collar workers—is measured here in Table |. 


Jersey, and Pennsylvania) comprised 
the leading industrial marketing 
group in 1939, with 28.62% of the 
national manufacturing employment. 
This group has fallen to 27.65%. 

The first position is now occupied 
by the East North Central States 
(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin) with a total of 
29.44%, as compared with 28.16% 
in 1939, 

This change is in keeping with the 
steady westward movement of the 
Nation’s industrial center. 

The New England, South Atlan- 
tic, and Mountain groups of states 
are proportionately less important 
than they were in 1939. 

The groups that have gained in 
the national market are the West 
North Central, East South Central, 
West South Central, Pacific and, of 
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course, the East North Central. 

Among the major industrial states, 
biggest proportionate gainer over 
1939 is Texas, up 84%. Next is 
Minnesota, up 77%, and third is 
California, up 67%. 

Table No. 2 on page 50 shows 
prewar-postwar changes in the major 
industrial marketing areas. 

This table is based on wage earn- 
ers or production workers, whereas 
Table No. 1 is based on total manu- 
facturing employment, which includes 
officers, salesmen, supervisors, clerks, 
and others not directly engaged in 
production. 

The 1939 figures are wage earners 
as reported in the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures, while the January 
1947 figures are production workers 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The figures are 


fairly comparable, for, as stated in 
the foregoing, there is less than four 
percent difference between them. 

It will be noticed that the total 
number of production workers in 
January 1947 was 12.5 million, as 
compared with 7,887,000 in 1939. 
This is an increase of 59%, as con- 
trasted with the increase of 42% 
in total manufacturing employment 
over the same period. The consid- 
erable difference is due to the fact 
that there was a far greater gain in 
the number of production workers 
than in number of officers, salesmen, 
supervisors, and others in the white- 
collar categories. 

The major industrial areas are 
those defined by the Bureau of Cen- 
sus in 1939, Each area represents @t 
least one county, and in some casts, 
as many as a dozen counties. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


THE SOLO MEDIUM 


NOT JUST “LISTENERS”, 
BUT LOYAL LISTENERS 


In this five million population market, 
you will find folks ready to fight should 
you suggest that something over WSM 
is untrue. During the 21 years they’ve 
been listening at 650, the integrity of 


WSM statements has never varied. So 


listeners act with perfect faith on what 
they hear over this station. 

This fact makes us the one medium 
which, single-handed, can deliver this 
market to the sponsors. 


HARRY STONE, GEN. MGR.@ WINSTON S. DUSTIN, COMM. MGR. 
@ EDWARD PETRY & CO., NATL. REPRS. 


NASHVILLE 


Factory Employment a Gauge to Changes in 
Major Industrial Areas 
THOUSANDS 
Present Proportion 
Industrial Area _ oF WORKERS = Pe gc nh of National 
| Total 
1939 January 1947 

New York Area. . . 850 908 Up 7% 7.26% 
Chicago Area... bie 484 710 Up 47% 5.67% 
Detroit Area ; 311 402 Up 29% 3.21% 
Philadelphia Area. . 322 375 Up 16% } 3.00% 
Boston Area ~ 237 308 Up 29% 2.46% 
Pittsburgh Area ; 192 254 Up 32% 2.03% 
Los Angeles Area 126* wis si i _ 
Cleveland Area 141 224 Up 59% 1.79% 
Bridgeport, New Haven, 

Waterbury Area : 128 215 Up 67% 1.71% 
St. Louis Area 127 164 Up 29% 1.31% 
Providence, Fall River, New 

Bedford Area 153 149 Down 3% 1.19% 
Baltimore Area . 106 144 Up 36% 1.15% 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Area 98 150 Up 53% 1.20% 
San Francisco Area , 76 120 Up 57% 0.96% 
Buffalo Area 91 132 Up 45%, 1.05% 
Cincinnati Area 87 120 Up 38% 0.96% 
Worcester Area 78 92 Up 18% 0.74% 
Hartford Area 62 90 Up 45% 0.72% 
Youngstown Area 73 82 Up 12% 0.66% 
Rochester Area evi 51 79 Up 55% 0.63% 
Minneapolis Area . 49 78 Up 59% 0.62% 
Akron Area 40 76 Up 90% 0.60% 
Dayton Area : 39 68 Up 74% 0.54% 
Springfield, Massachusetts Area 36 57 Up 58% 0.46% 
Indianapolis Area 39 60 Up 54% 0.48% 
Kansas City Area 38 49 Up 29% 0.39% 
Toledo Area... 31 43 Up 39% 0.34% 
Seattle Area 37 50 Up 35% 0.40% 
Albany Area anes 36 41 Up 14% 0.33% 
Scranton Area 31 33 Up 6% 0.26% 
Reading Area 41 31 Down 24% 0.25% 
Alient PRothich Area ‘ 55* * OK OK x OK 
Wheeling Area ; “4° _ = ” oe 

Total for 30 industrial Areas. . 4,084 5,304 | Up 29.9% 42.4%, 

Total for the United States. 7,887 | 12,513 } Up 59% 100.0% 
*Not included in Total. **Figures not available 


PRODUCTION WORKERS only are reported in Table 2. Each of these 


areas represents at least one county and in some cases a dozen counties. 


It will be noticed that in 1939 the 
30 major areas accounted for 4,084,- 
OOO of a total of 7,887,000 manu- 
facturing workers. More than half, 
or 52% were in metropolitan centers. 
But in January, 1947 these centers 
accounted for only 42% of the manu- 
facturing employment. 

This indicates a movement of in- 
dustry away from large centers. ‘This 
movement is due to several factors— 
among them lower taxes, and lower 
living costs. Use of CGovernment- 
built war plants in rural areas is 
also a contributing factor to this de- 
centralizing movement. 

The percentage of change from 
1939 is, of course, affected by the 
status of a given area in that year. 
If it happened to be in a temporarily 
depressed condition, naturally it will 
show an inflated percentage of gain 
in 1947, 

In the cities of lesser consequence 
industrially one or two large plants 
may account for an exceptional in- 
crease, as for example in the case of 
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Fort Worth, Texas; Wichita, Kan- 
sas; and Tulsa, Okla. Each of these 
cities has large aircraft plants that 
were started or greatly expanded 
after 1939, 

Table No. 3, on page 54 shows 
the relative number of production 
workers in each industry in 1939 as 
compared with January, 1947. 

Here again the percentage of gain 
is influenced by the status of the 
particular industry in 1939. This was 
an off-year for certain industries— 
steel, for example. ‘Therefore, this 
industry would be expected to show 
a considerably higher relative gain 
than food, leather, tobacco, and tex- 
tiles, for instance, which do not fluc- 
tuate greatly from year to year. 

In point of gain over 1939, the 
leading industry is “Aircraft, Loco- 
motives, Shipbuilding and _ other 
Transportation Equipment, excepting 
Automotive.” This field has more 
than tripled. Two industries that 
have more than doubled, compared 
with 1939, are machinery and elec- 


trical machinery. Other big gai -rs 
are rubber, chemical, automotive, snd 
non-ferrous metals. 

The columns at the right in Tle 
No. 3 (page 54) show the proportion 
of the total market each industry ;ep- 
resented in 1939 as compared \w ith 
January 1947. 

It will be noticed that iron, sree] 
and metal products comprise the No, 
1 group, with about one-eighth of 
the manufacturing employment, while 
the textile industry is second with 
one-tenth, while the machinery indus- 
try is in third position, with over 
nine percent of the total manufac- 
turing employment. 


Marketing Pitfalls 


But this does not necessarily mean 
that a twelfth of the market for a 
given industrial product is in the iron, 
steel and metal products field, for 
example, and a tenth in the textile 
field. For employment as a market 
yardstick must be qualified by appli- 
cation of a product to a given indus- 
try. Hand trucks find an excellent 
market in the textile field—and in 
the apparel industry, too—but both 
are poor markets for the traveling 
crane manufacturer. 

The foregoing statistics apply only 
to employment gain, and not to plant 
gains. The year 1939 was a depressed 
year for many industries, but even if 
it were a normal year, the gain in 
number of plants would, of course, 
be far less than the employment in- 
crease. For, as census figures reveal, 
the number of plants neither expands 
nor contracts as rapidly as does em- 
ployment. The working force can be 
materially raised or reduced without 
materially affecting the plant total. 

No nationwide inventory of manu- 
facturing plants has been made since 
1939. However, the Department of 
Commerce estimates that the increase 
between 1939 and September 1946 
was 38.5%. It is believed that the 
greater part of the increase is among 
the smaller plants. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported a total of 184,230 manu- 
facturing establishments, of which 
156,906, or 85% had less than 51 
wage earners. The remaining 15%, 
totaling 27,324 plants employing 5! 
or more wage earners, accounted tor 
81% of the manufacturing employ- 
ment, and may therefore be said to 
represent an equal proportion of the 
industrial market. In general, these 
are the plants large enough to repay 
sales effort. . 

The point of major interest ‘0 
those who sell to the industrial mar- 
ket is the present total of these “sub- 
stantial” plants, those employing 51 
or more wage earners. Estimates of 
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Compares Rank of Industry By Number of 
Production Workers 
THOUSANDS PERCENTAGE 
— | OF WORKERS Percentage of OF TOTAL 
Gain Over 1939 
1939 January 1947 1939 1947 
ned enhy tadicnteadtnashaeerars cues 824 1,098 33% 10.4% 8.8% 
MSc wabn ad Sesg bans wasienanaban 88 90 2 1.1 8 
ED 5 4-8ndgneksvuceenwndaaee ene 1,083 1,242 15 13.7 9.9 
DL 45 csc caching bewedtaneueeed 751 1,090 45 9.5 8.7 
ES tc cc weddeaeutennsmenre dicen 361 592 64 4.6 4.7 
Pc ict baneekauieceawantabeis 294 432 47 3.7 3.5 
DT. ;iccetedecavestbeuntteuennes 265 386 46 3.4 3.1 
DL ines circa bute kee amoeen 325 417 28 4.2 3.4 
ce cntsechamabnkenn cess ‘ 287 564 97 3.4 4.5 
PED CHIR, 6 oe civ ciccacscccesees 106 154 45 1.3 1.2 
SE: 5 < b.ckvagcdene chee saceana 121 240 98 1.5 1.9 
| REISE RAR AR RFs Pee en he Ore 328 368 12 4.3 2.9 
DRL? Ca gedadasketneewcdal 288 425 48 3.7 3.4 
IE 4 ck veneedivhvaeese de 967 1,552 60 12.2 12.4 
SIS i wise e's. poimuataatinn wh. that , 229 428 86 2.9 3.4 
Electrical Machinery................... 257 598 133 3.2 4.8 
Machinery piekwekataws 523 1,171 124 6.7 9.3 
Automotive beats tau. 399 755 89 5.2 6.0 
Aircraft, Locomotives, Ship- 
building and other Trans- 
portation Equipment.............. 157 473 201 2.0 3.8 
Miscellaneous. . oe 234 438 87 3.0 3.5 
TOTAL. 7,887 12,513 59% 100.0% 100.0 
Employment is one of the most dependable gauges of activity in any field. It is therefore a useful mar- 
ket yardstick, but must always be used in connection with the market potential tor a given product ina 
given field. 


IN COMPARING GAINS, remember 1939 was an off year for some industries. 


the gain over 1939 range all the way 
from 10% to 50%. The long-time 
trend in industry is toward the con- 
centration of production in fewer and 
larger plants. 

As 1937 was the best prewar year, 
it is the soundest base on which to 
calculate industrial market growth. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported 8.9 million production workers 
in 1937 as compared with 12.5 mil- 
lion in January 1947, an increase 
of 40%. 

Therefore, the manufacturing em- 
ployment yardstick reveals the indus- 
trial market is 40% more active at 
the moment than it was in the pre- 
war period. But the present volume 
of manufacturing employment may 
not be truly representative of the 
postwar norm, for after every war 
there is a temporary period of ab- 
normal industrial activity, while the 
deferred demand for consumer goods, 
unobtainable during the war, is being 
satisfied. Manufacturing employment 
seems to have passed its peak. So 
the 40% difference between 1937 
and postwar manufacturing employ- 
ment may be modified as the war- 
accumulated demand is satisfied and 
industry again manufactures for 
normal growth and replacement. 

The 40% difference in manufac- 
turing employment between prewar 
and postwar periods by no means sug- 
gests a like change in the number of 
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plants, for, as census figures reveal, 
the plant total neither expands nor 
contracts as rapidly as does employ- 
ment. The working force can be sub- 
stantially raised or reduced without 
materially affecting the number of 
plants. 

There is considerable liability to 
error in attempting to compare a 
present count of manufacturing plants 
in a given industry or area with the 
figures given in the 1939 Census of 
Manufacturers. This is due to the 
difficulty of matching like with like. 
The Census of Manufactures defini- 
tion of a plant with 51 or more wage 
earners is one with that many per- 
sons actually engaged in production. 
Clerks, foremen, salesmen, route men, 
and company officers are excluded. 
Erroneous results are therefore ob- 
tained if the Census of Manufac- 
tures’ wage earner measure is com- 
pared with any plant count based on 
total employes on the payroll. The 
ice cream industry offers an excellent 
instance of the danger of matching 
wage earner and total employment 
figures. In this industry only 42 out 
of over 100 wage earners on the pay- 
roll are engaged in production. The 
other 58 are route men, salesmen, 
clerks and managers. Unless watched, 
comparisons can deceive. 

Another hazard that presents itself 
when figures gathered by one body 
are compared with figures gathered 


by another is in the definition of 
“manufacturing establishment.” ‘|he 
Census of Manufactures defines a 
manufacturing establishment as one 
producing goods to the value of 
$5,000 or more per year. Among 
the classes of “plants” excluded are 
service industries (laundries, fi rni- 
ture repair shops, dry cleaning estab- 
lishments, public utilities, mines and 
quarries, and automobile _ repair 
shops. ) 


Gain Is 20% 


Obviously, if any of these are in- 
cluded in a count of manufacturing 
establishments the resulting figure js 
not comparable with the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures. Even different 
branches of the Government differ in 
their interpretation of the term 
“manufacturing establishment.” As an 
instance, the Census of Manufac- 
tures reported 19,977 establishments 
in the lumber and furniture industries 
for 1939, while the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics of the Department of 
Commerce reported 33,000. The dif- 
ference is accounted for by the inclu- 
sion in the latter’s estimate of a large 
number of small sawmills, planing 
mills, and cabinet-making shops which 
are excluded from the Census of 
Manufactures’ count. 

Incidentally, the Office of Business 
Economics of the Department of 
Commerce estimates a total of 296,- 
700 manufacturing companies (as dis- 
tinguished from individual manufac- 
turing establishments) as of Septem- 
ber 1946 as compared with 214,200 
in 1939. The totals include many 
small shops with annual product 
valued at less than $5,000. An 
analysis made by the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics reveals that in each 
year since 1939, four out of five otf 
the new manufacturing companies 
had less than eight employes and 97 
out of 100 had less than 50. 

The greater part of the 38.5% 
increase in manufacturing companies 
is among the industrial minnows. 
Thousands upon thousands of small 
sub-contract shops were spawned dur- 
ing the period of war goods manu- 
facture. 

Not until the Bureau of the Census 
makes a postwar inventory will we 
have an exact count to match with the 
1939 Census of Manufactures. In- 
terest centers around what the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion designates as “plant large enough 
to reward sales effort.” In the ma- 
jority of industries these are roughly 
the plants employing 51 or more wage 
earners. Available evidence indicates 
that the increase over the 1939 total 
is in the neighborhood of 26° 
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a PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Equipment and Organization is unusual — Operation is Day and Night. _ 


Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS - PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to 
produce, such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention 
Dailies, Proceedings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional 
Year Books, Paper Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


fp nonn is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Products 
Corporation is best i and organized to produce, so if in 

doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and information will 

be promptly given. 

Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any part 

of printing orders in which we specialize—from ILLUSTRATIONS 

and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


1, 1947 


| 


. 


A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall 
Company plant) 


New Display Type 
for all printing orders. 
Clean Linotype 
‘Monotype and Ludlow 
typesetting. 
All Standard Faces 
of type and special 
faces, if desired. 


Good Presswork— 
- one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


Business methods and financial standing .are the best, which statement as fast as the presses 4 
is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First National print. 
Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rates Printing 
Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest standing. Mailing and Delivery 
D 2 _ service as fast as 
Teofeer aality ' copies are completed. 
because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 
Zuich Delivery A SAVING is often obtained 
s * : . in shipping or mailing when 
because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. feng ll ge gm Meena 
. ° the great central market and 
Right Price | distributing point. ey 
because of superior facilities and efficient management. 
A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment 
will save much anxiety regarding attentive service, ¢° 
quality and delivery. art® 
WE ARE STRONG on our SPEC! 
sy (THE FORMER ROGERS AND HALL COMPANY) a 
LUTHER C. ROGERS PRINTER SPECIALI STS x |. WHITCOMB. 
Boar i i esident an 
lanagement Advisor Artists - Engravers - Electrotypers = *ssistat Director of 
L. C. HOPPE i 
cnd Managing Director | Telephone Wabash 3380—tLocal and Long Distance aly 
pee or pale Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago 5, Illinois | —_—sw..r. FREELAND 
Director of Sales : : : & : Treasurer 
5 wl 
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Pre-Planning Puts 
Pace and Punch 


In Pennsalt's 
Sales Pow-Wow 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


Neither minds grew numb nor bodies weary 
at this sales meeting. A judiciously mixed 
program kept every man awake and alert. 


INFORMALITY PREVAILS: Sales staff of the Special Chemicals Division, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., bats the 
breeze about selective selling strategy. Above: Caricatures of members embellish the cover of the meeting's program. 


Why is it that so many sales meet- 
ings fall flat—leaving the sales or- 
ganization uninspired and resentful 
of the time such gatherings consume? 
Often it may be due to lack of 
imagination on the part of top man- 
agement resulting in a stuffy, pon- 
derous program. Again it may be 
traceable to the slack organizational 
work of the home office sales staff. 

Broadly put, those sales meetings 
which fail to click—which fall short 
of their objectives—do so because of 
lack of preparation. In many or- 
ganizations the boys are called in 
from their territories to receive what 
amounts to just a mass needling from 
higher-ups and are exposed to a pro- 
gram which has been tossed together 
and is devoid of a central theme. 

For a sales meeting which reflects 
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intelligent programing and smooth or- 
ganization consider one held by the 
Special Chemicals Division of Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Because William P. Drake, then 
sales manager (now assistant vice- 
president) and Joseph J. Duffy, then 
assistant sales manager (now sales 
manager), wished the men to think 
more in terms of selective selling, the 
theme of the meeting was “Build 
for ’50.” 

There was sound reasoning behind 
this theme of “Build in ’47 for ’50.” 
While the Division’s management re- 
frains, inasmuch as it is possible, from 
dictating types of accounts salesmen 
may or may not sell, it wishes them 
to recognize the value of building to 
assure prosperous business—for them- 


selves as well as for the company. 

In other words, the idea was to 
concentrate more on the type of cus- 
tomer or industry which logically 
would remain a user of the Division's 
products (industrial cements and 
cleaning and finishing materials) 
when the sellers’ market had com- 
pletely dried up. 

It should be pointed out that no 
mere formal announcement or terse 
bulletin preceded this meeting. A 
build-up for the event started weeks 
ahead. First—this build-up was in 
the form of teasers. For instance all 
salesmen in the field received a series 
of handwritten, unsigned Govern- 
ment postcards—not bearing a Phila- 
delphia postmark, but ones from such 
places as Okeechobee, Fla., Kansas 
City, Mo., and some little hamlet in 
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It's a touchdown when each 
team member carries out 
his assignment. 


Using this chart, William P. Drake, Manager 
of Sales of the Special Chemicals Division, opened 
his recent sales meeting with a talk explaining to 
his salesmen their place on the company’s selling 
team. With technique of this kind, Pennsalt makes 
its salesmen see themselves as truly members of the 
company organization rather than individual en- 
trepeneurs for its products. 


The Lineup 
HEAD COACH—The President. 


Builds stadium, arranges schedules, 
tivities for successful team. 


ASSISTANT COACHES—Vice Presidents and Manage- 
ment. 
Select players and plays, coordinate the group 
TRAINERS—Assistant Sales Manager. 


Watches the ball carrier (salesman). 
of him in the field. 


directs ac- 


Takes care 


SCOUT (not in picture) —Market Research. 
Wins ball games by picking flaws, telling where 
gains can be made. Points out proper defense and 
competitors’ weaknesses. 


CENTER—Manufacturing. 
Key position. Passes the ball 
ball carrier (salesman). 


GUARD—Purchasing. 
Protects center by 
heavy inventory. 


(goods) to the 


intelligent buying, avoiding 


GUARD—Research and Development. 
Like Purchasing, protects center. On offense, runs 
interference for ball carrier. On defense, busts up 
plays of opposition before they start. 


TACKLE—Finance. 
Backbone of defense. (Pays bills promptly, avoids 
confusion on credits, customer relationships.) Pro- 
tects ball carrier (expense accounts, etc.). 


TACKLE—Order and Statistical Department. 

On offense, good blocker. (Directs contacts with 
customers. Requests information from customers 
on their orders.) Good on defense. Supplies sales 
manager with good statistics, aids in correcting 
any flaws. 


END—tTraffic Department. 
Primarily an offensive player. Beats opposition 
tackles on time. Moves raw materials into plants 
fast, finished goods out fast. 


CAPTAIN AND END—Personnel. 
Responsible for team morale and welfare on the 
field. Sells players on team as a unit. 


BLOCKING BACK—Advertising. 
Good blocker paves way for ball carrier to make 


touchdown runs. (Advertising paves salesman’s 
way.) 
BLOCKING BACK—Product Supervisor. 
Like Advertising, paves way for salesman. 
Watches product quality, markets, and service to 
customers. 


QUARTERBACK—Sales Manager. 
Blocking back and signal caller. Only occasion- 
ally carries the ball. Principal concern is coordina- 
tion of team to shake loose the ball carrier. 


BALL CARRIER—The Salesman. 

No good without good line. Is responsible for 
carrying the ball, for the customer’s order from 
receipt to delivery. Takes full blame for missed 
blocks and gets all glory for touchdowns. Must 
also know how to block. 


Tex IS. Each card bore the hand- ing will take place in Philly on adopted an amusing informality. For 
Written inscription, ‘‘Build for ’50.”—- Wednesday thru Friday. Janu- example, the gay yellow cover of this 
nothing more. ary 22, 23 & 24. Hope to see piece was decorated with caricatures 
"en two weeks before the meeting you there of various members of the sales or- 
was to be held the salesmen received (Signed) Mustbe Ontime ganization. 
another postcard which read: Build for 750” Postcards were again employed as 
“Surprise — At Last! Even when the management sent follow-ups to the first messages and 
‘ust learned that the Special out the regular announcement and each conveyed some suggestion or 
Chemicals Division Sales Meet- copy of the program to the men it hint: 
JUNE 1, 1947 


“Dear Joey: Yup—sure am 
comin’ to that there sales meet- 
in’. Sure hope all letter writin,’ 
etc., is caught up so’s I can enjoy 
the meetin’ with a free mind. 

Hope Youhavefun”’ 
“Dear Bill: Last year I didn’t 
give very much forethought tu 
what I wanted covered at the 
sales meeting. This year, how- 
ever, I’m bringing my notebook 
right along with me. 
Boy Scout Kilroy” 
These last cards conveyed the idea 
that it would be to the advantage of 
each salesman to come prepared to 


devote full attention to the business 
of the meeting. 

Another example of the thought 
which was put into planning the 
meeting was the choice of place where 
the sales staff convened. This was 
none other than the offices of the Di- 
vision. ‘The reason: so that the men 
would have an opportunity—first off 
—to greet their friends of the office 
staff and thus leave the balance of 
the time entirely to the meeting. 

That little formality disposed of, 
the entire sales organization departed 
for the Midday Club where the meet- 
ing really came to order. Each sales- 


Like a national hook-up OIL, 
PAINT AND DRUG RE- 
PORTER reaches out all over 
the country. And it SELECTS 


OPD’s circulation is made up of 
the buyers throughout industry 
who order these materials. This 
weekly market authority brings 
them hundreds of advertisements 


Cleveland 22, H. G. 


Market Authority—T he Medium Most Used to 
Blanket Process Materials Buyers in the 


Chemical Industry 


those who are watching and act- 
ing upon the variables in the 
market for chemical and related 
materials. 
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DO YOU SELL CHEMICALS AND RELATED MATERIALS 
IN THESE CLASSIFICATIONS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS—BOTANICAL DRUGS, SPICES AND GUMS 
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MATERIALS—TEXTILE & LEATHER CHEMICALS 


which do not appear in any other 
paper of general coverage in the 
chemical field. 64% of OPD’s 
advertisers depend upon OPD 
exclusively to advertise their 
products to the chemical industry. 


IMPORTANT: When any kind of news originates in your com- 
pany that buyers of materials ought to know about, please make sure 
that OPD editors receive full information. 
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man, as he took his place, found be. 
fore him a typewritten sheet titled 
“Why Is Pennsalt a Good Con. 
pany for Which to Work?” which 
listed 13 reasons why membership in 
the sales organization was desirable, 
A simple message, but it was not un- 
important from a re-evaluation stand- 
point for both the sales organization 
and the company. 

After a brief welcome Mr. Drake 
reviewed the results of 1946 and 
then, after unveiling the placard 
“Build for ’50,” he dwelt on the Di- 
vision’s plans for 1947. Keynoting his 
talk on the theme of this particular 
meeting, Mr. Drake stressed the wis- 
dom of building for tomorrow by 
keeping and developing legitimate cus- 
tomers for the Division's products to- 
day. 


Film Shown 


After discussions on the Division's 
advertising, market research and pub- 
lic relations policies the meeting re- 
cessed for luncheon at the Bellvue- 
Stratford. Here the sales staff had 
an opportunity to meet the officers 
and top executives of Pennsalt. 

The programing of this three-day 
meeting provided for a_ refreshing 
change of pace so lacking in numer- 
ous sales meetings. For instance, the 
main feature of the afternoon of the 
first day was the Ben Franklin film 
“Selling America.”” Comments on the 
film were invited, after which fol- 
lowed open discussions on subjects 
pertinent to the Division’s continuing 
sales progress. 

Another highlight of the three-day 
meeting was when Mr. Drake, using 
a chart executed in cartoon style, 
demonstrated how the entire Penn- 
salt organization functioned as “the 
selling team.” (See chart. ) This had 
particular appeal for the sales staff 
inasmuch as it explained how the 
salesman, as the ball carrier, was con- 
stantly supported and assisted by every 
department in the company. 

Another novel touch was provided 
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Topcoats in August... 


d In the official archives at Madridarestill slump activity, production or business. . . 
: ‘ kept the yellowed, brittle parchments Specifically, the salesman loses inclination 
. @ which record the colonial fortunes of and excuse to hug the radiator when it’s 
rf Imperial Spain. In these ancient pages are _ cold, or find cover in a cool spot if it isn’t. 
s - to be found wondering and incredulous Health is improved. Children escape 
y FF references to the unchanging seasons, the winter illnesses, thrive on the all-year 
- cool nights and warm days, the kindly outdoor activities, grow faster and taller. 
°F climate that seemed near-miraculous to Housing and heat costs are lower. Food 


the travel-worn missioners, soldiers and _ habits, consumption and purchasing show 
legates who came to the mission of St. less change. Two weights and kinds of 
is & Francis in the crown colony of California. clothing are unnecessary. The family 


b- Currently, summer vacationists inSan _ budget, free of winter’s demands, includes 
Francisco never fail to remark the natives more semi-luxuries and non-essentials. 
ad wearing topcoats in August... Cars are used more, gasoline consumption 
- AVERAGE MONTHLY TEMPERATURE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Merrorotocists attribute the cool wean [lax] oan [are [oar [pone ov oom oe et oe OE] 
ed summers to the warmer trade winds -_ : 
a passing over the cooler coastal waters... | maximum | -— I" 
he become mist-laden, form the fogs that ee Es ae “ 
he Ff protect the region from afternoon sun, ° 
Im ff bring on topcoat evenings. goes up. Recreation, sports and travel find 
the Only recently, has the phenomenon of wider markets, more customers. 
rs ) San Francisco climate been correctly Climate constitutes a definite plus in 
ing termed—natural air conditioning. the San Francisco market . . . and so does 
Yearly average maximum temperature The Chronicle. 
lay in SF is 62.6 degrees Fahrenheit. Between Few cities have a medium as good as 
ing the warmest and coldest month, mean The Chronicle ... with high circulation in 
le, maximum variation is only 13 degrees. the hilltop districts, home influence in all 
“~ 3 Despite the reputation for fog, San income brackets, high readership among 
had ao Francisco has 164 clear days per year, both men and women... The Chronicle 
tafi A while Washington, D. C. has 128, Chicago _is a maker of sales as well as opinion. 
the FS 117. Percentage of possible sunshine is 66 Mainstay of most of the better retail 
we 3 —nine percent better than Boston. Wind _ stores, linage leader in luxury classifications 
= , di velocity averages only 9.1 miles per hour, _... The Chronicle is also a major producer 
ded against New York’s 14.9... in medium price ranges for department 


Much touted as tourist bait, the effect stores, works well with want ads, sells 
of the climate on residents is generally milk shakes as well as mink coats, is a 


overlooked by economists and advertisers. profitable mover of popular goods. 

The human organism is not compelled With the climate and The Chronicle 
to adjust itself to temperature extremes, working with your advertising, you’ll go 
expends less energy in cold resistance, farther faster in San Francisco! Any 
loses less to heat depletion...has amore Chronicle representative can give you 
constant flow of effort. Summer does not data and details. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SAaWYER-FERGUSON-WaALKER Co., National Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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when at various sessions of the meet- 
ing each salesman found at his place 
a cartoon illustrating some point to 
be remembered in successful selling. 

At no time during the three-day 
session were the men subjected to 
ponderous speeches and always were 
they made to feel that suggestions 
were not only welcome but wanted. 

On the evening of the second day 
the Division held open house for the 
sales personnel. A suite of rooms 
was made available for recreation — 
card tables were set up for those who 
liked bridge or poker, and refresh- 
ments were provided. Somewhat to 
the surprise of management the men 
did not form into cliques or leave for 
outside amusement. For the most 
part they appeared to find relaxation 
by talking shop among themselves. 

On the morning of the third day 
the entire sales group left promptly 
at 7:35 — before breakfast — for 
Whitemarsh Hall, Pennsalt’s vast re- 
search laboratories. Here was good 
programing again. In order to get 
everyone aboard the bus sharply at 
7:35 A.M. breakfast had been ar- 
ranged for at the Alden Park Manor 
en route to the laboratories. 

At Whitemarsh Hall the men had 
opportunity to observe first-hand how 
new products are developed and new 
applications for old ones uncovered 
and to hear directly from the men 
who were bulwarking the sales efforts 
by constant research. 

When planning the meeting man- 
agement did not overlook the personal 
comfort of the men. Good size, com- 
fortable chairs were provided at all 
the sessions on the premise that just as 
a man digests his food better when 
he is relaxed so does he better digest 
his mental fodder when relaxed. 
Good food and plenty of it was an- 
other thing the Division made sure of. 
Change of scene was also deemed im- 
portant, and for this reason meetings 
were not always held at the same 
place and the men were taken to va- 
rious attractive dining places for 
luncheons and dinners. 

While this sales meeting involved 
three months of planning the re- 
actions and comments of the men 
proved that it was worth the thought 
put into it. 

Because the company is anxious 
that the next one be even better it is 
inviting suggestions from the sales 
personnel ahead of scheduled time. 
To this end Mr. Duffy sent out the 
following bulletin to all the field men: 

“You are all to be congratulated 
for the promptness which you dis- 
played during the recent meeting in 
being at all functions on time. All 
of us were particularly pleased, too, 
with the high degree of attention you 


gave during the business sessions 4:\d, 
if we interpret the brief comme:t 
which all of you made before leay ng 
the sales meeting was a success 
“While this meeting is still fres! jy, 
our minds, I think it would be good 
to review the high and low points xnd 
record them so that we can take them 
into account when planning the jext 
meeting. ‘Thus, I should appreciate 
it if you would pass on a few com- 
ments to the following questions: 
“1. What were the outstanding 
highlights of this meeting? 
“2. What were its weak points? 
“In other words, how might we 
improve the next meeting? This is 
not something I want you to think 
about for any great length of time, so 
please, after reading this memo, turn 
the page and jot your comments on 
the back now.” 


Salesmen's Reactions 


Here are a few of the reactions as 
set down by the salesmen—some of 
which may be of special interest to 
sales executives faced with program- 
ing sales meetings. 

‘“\leetings were not too long, and 
there were sufficient recesses.” 

“Bill Drake’s explanation of the 
sales team.” 

“Blackboard talk on teamwork to 
all players on sales team.” 

“Good fellowship and food.” 

“Bill’s football speech.” 

“Open minded attitude concerning 
legitimate and non-legitimate _busi- 
ness in building for ’50.” 

“The movie on ‘Selling America’ 
was a nice break from talks and dis- 
cussions.” 

“Bill Drake’s illustrated football 
team talk and the talks by Mr. Beitzel 
and Dr. LaLande were most certainly 
highlights—the likes of which I have 
not heard before.” 

“Meeting damn good.” 

“I think one more Pennsalt meal 
would have flattened me.” 

“There were no long drawn out 
sessions to dull one’s concentration.” 

Dominant among the few weak 
points of the meeting as voiced by the 
salesmen : 

“Needed another day.’ 

“Time was so limited.” 

“Would have enjoyed more case 
histories of each man’s prize account. 

“Suggest at least one more day 
for the next meeting.” 

“Since a number of subjects were 
only touched on lightly I can only 
say that to lengthen the sessions by 
one day would have allowed us to 
cover these subjects more thoroughly.” 

Summed up—proof of a successful 
sales meeting may be found in the 
friendly gripes from the sales force 
that it was all too short. 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


: dealers expect to sell 531,928 electric 

‘ 6,014 refrigerators. 

a 1 dealers expect a sale 
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How do leading Hardware Dealers rate your line? Are they planning 
to sell your brand or your competitor’s? What’s the potential unit 
and dollar volume at stake for you in the Retail Hardware Market? 


You'll find the answers in a brand new report just released by 


; our research department titled ““What Hardware Dealers are Plan- 
ning”.* A copy will be sent to you upon request. It covers 584 brands 
in 17 major appliance lines. It gives you 44 pages of facts and figures 
on the plans, involving a sales volume in excess of $434,000,000 by 
it major hardware dealers in cities and towns of 50,000 and less. 
: Over 88% of these sales — more than $382,000,000 — will 
— ee i he mad > by Hardware A Se subscribers. 

Of course, a copy of “What 

Hardware Dealers are Plan- More new reports on Housewares, Sporting Goods and other 
se ning” will be sent you by return important lines are in preparation. Full information on request. We 
bay mail — just drop us a line on your 
- letterhead. can help you sell the leaders in the hardware field. 
re 
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by A CHILTON @ PUBLICATION 
t . . 
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ies | = 100 EAST 42nd ST. 
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How to Train a Jobber's 
Salesman in 45 Minutes 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


Stewart-Warner boils down its selling story into 176 film 


slides with sound. No narration is required by the meeting 
chairman. He just flips the switch and slides with sound do 


the entire job. There is no fumbling, no halting, no off day. 


Executives of Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, some months ago 
agreed that they had a special job 
of sales training to do. Education of 
salesmen was needed if the company 
was to get the best results in mer- 
chandising its instrument line. Fifty- 
three distributors, most of them 
carrying other important items, are 
first-line factors in the S-W sales 
set up. These distributors employ 
approximately 500 salesmen. Next 
come jobbers, service stations and 
dealers with thousands of salesmen. 
How was Stewart-Warner to do this 
sales training job? 

It was agreed that Stewart- 
Warner should hold a series of sales 
meetings. But who was to conduct 
these meetings? It was at this point 
that Stewart-Warner decided the 


story could be told best and simply 
66 


with a slide film and accompanying 
transcription. 

With this idea in view, scripts 
were written and work on the slides 
was started. As the task progressed 
it was finally decided that all of the 
job could be brought out in pictures 
and records. A few weeks ago the 
completed all mechanical presentation 
was tried out on selected groups at 
special meetings with surprisingly 
good results. The sales training pro- 
gram is now on, full blast. 

Care was taken to develop the en- 
tire presentation into a tight package 
that could be unwound with skilled, 
professional technique. The film was 
prepared by Bowman Films, the ani- 
mation by Burton Holmes, the rec- 
ords by RCA. Myron Wallace, 
well-known radio actor and news- 
castor, was employed as the narrator. 


PLATTER PACKAGE: It's not a 
musical misnomer to say that 
Stewart-Warner's sales trainer is 
"in the groove.” The complete 
sales training meeting is staged 
entirely by set of sound slide films. 


“Leave the narration to speakers, 
no matter how good they are,” says 
George Zahn, sales manager of the 
instrument division, “and what you 
get from them will come out dif- 
ferently every time. A speaker may 
forget a part of his script, he may 
not be feeling just right, or he may 
be tired or nervous. Dozens of 
things may throw him off balance or 
lessen his enthusiasm. 

“By putting the complete meeting 
on films and sound we get exactly 
the treatment we want every time. 
We put the complete package for 
the presentation in our men’s hands. 
We give them a small booklet in- 
structing them precisely on just how 
to prepare for and hold a meeting. 
Nothing whatever is left to chance. 

“The man in charge of the meet- 
ing does have a few brief words to 
say. His total “speech” is carefully 
written as follows: 

“This is a factual film that stresses 
the main selling points of the 
Stewart-Warner jobber line. It 1s 
designed to help any jobber salesman 
sell more merchandise to his ac- 
counts. All the selling points have 
been tested in the field by jobber 
salesmen. Most of the technical in- 
formation has been eliminated from 
the film and as a result the line 1s 
easy to understand . . . and easy to 
sell. If there are any questions, save 
them until the end where they can 
be discussed in detail.” . 

The entire presentation takes just 
45 minutes. It moves fast. It 2ets 
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the S-W story to people who have 
never heard it before. The narration 
starts as follows: 

“For 40 years Stewart-Warner has 
been among the leaders in the auto- 
motive field. Forty years of national 
advertising and original equipment 
sales have achieved tremendous trade 
acceptance for its products. The 
Stewart-Warner label is a guarantee 
of dependable merchandise. ‘The pur- 
pose of this meeting is to acquaint 
you with the Stewart-Warner line. 
It consists of six fast-moving prod- 
ucts, all of which fill basic automo- 
tive needs. In what follows we 
shall give you the fundamental 
ABC’s on each of the six products.”’ 

The next frame on the slide film 
flashes : 

They are: A. What it is. B. Who 
buys it. C. How you sell it. 

The narration goes on: 

“We have limited this story to 
sales facts, eliminating as much as 
possible, the usual circus ballyhoo! 
We have assumed that you, as sales- 
men, are basically interested in any 
program that will increase your pres- 
ent sales volume and make you more 
prosperous. We shall try to give you 
the ammunition to do just that! We 
want to emphasize that the six 
Stewart-Warner products should be 


thought of as a ‘packaged line.’ So 
we say... for increased volume 
. sell the whole line . . . Keep 


Hitting on all Six.” 


No Off Days 


After that each of the six items 
covered in the presentation is taken 
up in turn. The first is the flexible 
shaft. This is the device that con- 
nects the speedometer with the trans- 
mission. Frames 7 and up to and in- 
cluding 22 tell, step by step, just 
what the flexible shaft is, how it 
functions, why there is a present-day 
outstanding market for it (the war, 
old cars, wear-outs, etc.). The story 
tells how to identify the various 
shafts for different makes and models 
of cars by code on the packages, end- 
ing with, “Eleven packages cover 
the field. The applications are on 
the back of the box.” 

The presentation ends with a pic- 
turization and story of the selling 
tools, that is, a catalogue sheet, a 
hand-out folder, a specification sheet 
listing the kits and their prices, and a 
sturdy counter display. Summarizing 
the entire product presentation, after 
each of the six has been treated in 
detail, the narrator says: 

“This display is an important 
sales help. See that each of your 
truck dealers gives it a. prominent 
Place in his show room.” 

lhe film ends on 


this 


note: 


JUNE 4, 


1947 


“ur 


There you have it; the sales story 
on the six Stewart-Warner products ; 
each one presenting a profitable op- 
portunity to you. 

“Our salesman’s catalogue con- 
tains the sheets and specifications re- 
ferred to in this presentation. Sup- 
ported by this catalogue, and the sales 
information we have just given you, 
you should find it easy to sell the 
Stewart-Warner instrument line. Re- 
member, you gain confidence with 
each time you tell the story. While 
this information is fresh in your 
mind, call on some likely prospects. 


You'll find it profitable.” 


The slide 


“frames.” 


film consists of 176 
The recording, on “plat- 
ters,” covers five sides of three 
12-inch records. In most sales 
presentations, such paraphernalia as 
charts and blackboards are used. In 
the Stewart-Warner show  every- 
thing used or said in the presentation 
is on film and in sound. It’s as simple 
as that. 

“We merely deliver the package, 
with instructions,” says Mr. Zahn, 
“and tell our men. ‘Here it is, turn 
it on.’” There is no fumbling, no 
stumbling, no halting or hesitating, 
no off days. 
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omfortable 
incomes 
widely dif- 
fused mean 
freedom from 
want, and a 
Government 
pension at 
the end of the 
road means 
freedom from 
fear. 


Everybody’s a cus- 
tomer in Washington. 


Buy great circulation. 
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TIMES-HERALD 262,216 
The STAR . 210,256 
The POST . 167,261 
The NEWS . 109,694 


as of September 30, 1946 
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Ship-Shape Market Book 


The Fall River Herald News, Fall 
River, Mass., has issued a “‘News- 
paper Data Book” designed to give 
agency media buyers and advertisers 
fast, accurate and concise informa- 
tion about the newspaper. The Data 
Book has 53 pages, plus a 7-page 
index, telling everything from reader 
interest in marriage intentions 

(63.81%—always read) to the per- 
centage of gross sales increase by a 
local advertiser campaigning in the 
Herald News. 

Progressing logically from the his- 
tory of the newspaper and a statement 
of ownership, the book runs the gamut 
of media information, ending with the 
annual retail sales of its city and trad- 
ing zones and with two case histories 
of local advertising campaigns. 

The piece was inspired by, and 
based upon, a “Suggested Outline for 
Newspaper Data Books,” issued by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
and is said to be the first complete 
newspaper analysis made to the spe- 
cifications of the Ayer pattern. Ayer’s 
objective was to encourage news 
media to work in the direction of 
standardization for presentation of 
basic market facts. Under the Ayer 
plan, (should many papers later 
adopt it) all the information needed 
by agencies and sales executives would 
be available in a uniform pattern, 
under a standard index setup. 

The Herald News has done a 
workmanlike job of developing the 
Ayer outline. The result is an order- 
ly market-and-medium study which 
presents a clear picture of the size 
and quality of the market, together 
with a breakdown of information 
about the paper itself, its editorial 
character, and testimony to _ its 
strength as a local advertising me- 
dium. 

Not only will list-building agencies 
and sales executives find the study 
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an efficient planning tool, but re- 
search departments will value it for 
the detail with which the character 
of the Fall River market is blue- 
printed. 

You may have a copy by writing 
to Thomas A. O’Donnell, National 
Advertising Manager, Fall River 
Herald News, Fall River, Mass. 


Washington Spotlight 
From the WRC Area Sampling 


Unit comes a promotion piece, “Facts 
About the Washington Radio Audi- 
ence.” It’s a comprehensive study of 
radio ownership, favorite stations, 
hours of listening, reasons for listen- 
ing, even. Some 562 people were 
queried to determine the facts. Write 
the station for a copy. 


Five Looks ata Map... 
The Journal-Tribune Publishing 


Co., Sioux City, lowa, will send you 
its booklet, ““Five Ways to Approach 
a Market Map.” The five ways are 
The City, The County, Primary 
Market Area, Secondary Market 
Area, and Wholesale Market Area. 
For each, population breakdown by 
aumber of families, buying income 
(S. M.’s Survey of Buying Power 
figures), retail and wholesale sales 
are included together with pertinent 
facts about the area. Write the com- 
pany. 


Metropolitan Again .. . 


Among the more attractive promo- 
tion pieces which cross our desk are 
those by Metropolitan Group. ‘The 
latest—which overcomes the paper 
shortage by the dodge of printing a 
miniature booket—is called “You 
Can’t Judge ... ” It tells its mes- 
sage about Metropolitan readers in a 
tenth the paper which would usually 
be required. Maybe it’s an idea for 
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How the American Negro -- ten billion dollars annually is a vital 

soon have the answer. The 
of America is making a brand preference study of the 25 
areas inhabited by Negroes in the U. S. This is the , only study 
‘ind ever conducted. Reserve your copy on your letterhead now. 
times as many Negro papers as all other representatives. 


INTERSTATE UNITED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e DETROIT 


Research 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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He represents all your dealers... 
when you use Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone 
directory. 


They will all benefit by being 
identified with your branded prod- 
uct. They will get the business you 
advertise for . . . because Trade 
Mark Service directs prospects to 
your authorized outlets. 


Trade Mark Service is simply this: 


your trade-mark and brand name 
are displayed at the business classi- 
fication of your product in the ‘yel- 
low pages.’ Then, your dealers are 
listed underneath. 


You can purchase this service 
in one or all of the 1600 different 
telephone directories covering the 
country from coast to coast. 

It’s an effective way of localizing 
your national brand advertising. 


For further information, call your local telephone business office 


you. You can get the booklet from 
Fred A. Reinhart, sales promotion 
manager, Metropolitan Group, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 


But Can They Read You? 


Some 50% of U.S. citizens never 
got beyond High School. And 90% 
of magazine advertising dollars run 
in magazines that are over the heads 
of more than 50% of the people. So 
Says a promotion piece by Macfadden 
Women’s Group, based on research 
by Rudolph Flesch, Ph.D. This 


book is a study of what makes it 


hard and what makes it easy to read. 
Dr. Flesch presents the problem 
which the Government faced in the 
early days of the War, when it was 
necessary to explain rationing, taxes, 
etc., to all Americans. He takes spe- 
cific cases and advertisements, good 
and bad, and comes up with a for- 
mula for copy which can be easily 
assimilated by the majority of read- 
ers. Out of the study emerged this 
fact: the mass magazines, of which 
Macfadden Women’s Group is a 
part, are the most easily read of al! 
types of magazines. 
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The News-Sentinel is delivered to 97.8%, 
of all homes in Fort Wayne 


six evenings every week 


Correction in 
Survey of Buying Power 


"Media Coverage of 
leading County Markets’ 


Decimal trouble developed in thx 
new Survey of Buying Power fea- 
ture, “Media Coverage of Leading 
County Markets” on pages 114 to 
130 of the May 10, 1947 issue. As 
you will see from the footnote at the 
bottom of page 114, all figures were 
supposed to be in thousands, but a 
decimal point became lost, strayed or 
stolen, and as a consequence the totals 
for number of families—magazines— 
daily newspapers—Sunday news- 
papers—appear in hundreds rather 
than thousands. 

Full figures for Baldwin County, 
Alabama, for example, would be: 


Number of families 10,200 
Magazine 5,000 
Daily newspapers 5,100 
Sunday newspapers 4,900 


In other words, for all figures ex- 
cept percentages, add 00 instead ot 
000. 


1. BUILD 
TALL MEDIUM HEIGHT sHoRT 
Slender Heavy Slender Heavy Slender Heavy 
8 pts.C 12 pts. 4pts.0 Bpts.0 2pts.0 4pts.0 
2. FACE 
ir Round ular Norrow 
Fac Face Face Face 
6ps.0 Spts.0 4pts.0 2es.0 


Buyer's Personality Checklist 


How to Buy a Pipe 


The check list now replaces the 
rule-of-thumb method of selecting 4 
pipe. A “Select-A-Pipe”’ chart is 
being issued by Kirsten Pipe Co., 
Seattle, Wash., as a sales aid for 
dealers. 

Up to now, pipe smokers have 
made their choice of a pipe that seems 
to fit their personality largely by 
“feel.” On the Kirsten chart, these 
factors are important in the selection 
of a pipe that “fits”: Build, shape ot 
face, size of chest, shape of nose, tem- 
perament, and smoking rate. 

This is a handy check list for the 
smoker—and for the people who buy 
gift pipes. Kirsten is making a pla) 
for the summer gift market, espe- 
cially for Father’s Day buyers. 
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Shop Talk 


Consider the Headline: !t's one of the editor's perpetual head- 
aches. Chances are that you, Reader, never gave a second thought to 
the anatomy of a headline. Some headlines just leave you cold, and you 
pass on without a pause. Others are like live wires. They stop you, excite 
you, pull you into the story. 


At a recent meeting of a professional group called the New York 
Business Paper Editors, we agreed that headlines are really a highly 
specialized type of writing, that it takes great skill to write heads 
that “sell,” that one of the hardest training jobs we know is that of 
teaching other people to write good heads. Here at SM we’re having 
headline “schools” once or twice a week, where staff members study 
one article at a time, submit heads for it, see those heads placed on a 
blackboard, and subsequently hear them torn to pieces by everyone 
at the meeting. For ours is the hardest kind of headline writing: 
we write for busy men who have little reading time. We are a 
“horizontal” magazine . . . a shop-talk term for a publication that 
serves all kinds of business. We must put enough intrigue into the 
headline on an article about hair tonic to tease a man who sells type- 
writers into reading it. It isn’t easy. 


The headlines in a magazine like SM are the “show windows” for 
our merchandise. If they do not, in five seconds time, reveal the 
values in the articles, suggest to you that you might profit by read- 
ing further, they are bad headlines. There are five whole pages in 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S manual “How to Write and Edit for Sales 
Management,” on headlines and blurbs. (The “blurb” is the deck 
that appears beneath the headline. It is not a derogatory term. <A 
blurb is a hard-working piece of copy.) 


I thought you might be interested in knowing what we consider 
to be a good headline for this magazine. Here are its requirements: 


1. A good headline is truthful. It does not misrepresent facts. 

2. A good headline is in tune with the article. (We do not put 
a light head on a heavy story, for instance. ) 

3. A good headline “sells” the story. 

4+. A good headline has unity. It does not try to do too many 


things at once. 

5. A good headline is specific. 

6. A good headline is devoid of mechanical elements which slow 
up the reader. 

7. A good headline contrasts well with other headlines in the 
same issue. 

8. A good headline has color, liveliness, movement, rhythm, feel- 
ing of spontaneity. 

9. A good headline, other things being equal, is short and speedy 


How do we achieve all these specifications? That’s where we get 
into technique—and that’s what we talk about in our training ses- 
sions. It’s not at all uncommon for one or another of SM’s editors 
to write twenty or thirty heads for one article before he reaches 
the ““That’s-it!” stage. 


When you shop through SALES MANAGEMENT for ideas, and you 
conclude the issue is “full of good stuff,” you are paying tribute 
to the skill of the headline writers. Most of those writers have 
spent years in learning just one detail of writing—in learning, let 

ce bd ” 
us say, “how to bait a hook. 


Jack of Two Trades ... and master of both. That descrip- 
tion fits G. W. Plumly, who developed the Frigidaire compensation 
setup described in the lead article in this issue. (Page 37.) Graduate 
aeronautical engineer from the University of Cincinnati, Plumly 
has a background of 15 years of fact-finding experience in sales. 
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He started his career with a Cincinnati lumber company, moved 
over to Dayton Power and Light as a retail salesman of household 
and kitchen appliances. While selling store fixtures and kitchen 
equipment, he conceived and worked out a plan whereby department 
stores could merchandise kitchen equipment as complete units. The 
big J. L. Hudson department store in Detroit adopted his plan—and 
Plumly—in 1937. (The system is still in operation there.) 


At the outbreak of war, Plumly joined Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft in San Diego as a design engineer in charge of armament, 
where he worked for four years on such models as the B-24 bomber, 
the C-87. transport plane, and the B-36, largest land-based bomber. 
While working for the War Department, Plumly developed a bomb 
selector designed for B-24’s and used in conjunction with the Norden 
bomb-sight, which permitted loading of various sizes and types of 
bombs and figured weight distribution in the plane, irrespective of 
the bomb-dropping sequence. 


Today Plumly is a member of Frigidaire’s Appliance Sales De- 
partment. He’s young, cheerful, and good looking, with a penchant 
for pin stripe suits and loud ties. His compensation plan, designed 
to help dealers with one of their major manpower problems, is 
creating no end of discussion in the Frigidaire distributing organi- 
zation. 


The Big Pow-Wow: About the time this issue of SM reaches 
you, five members of the Sales Management family will be in L. A. 
attending the meeting of the National Federation of Sales Executives. 
Los Angeles Field Editor Jim Collins and a SM photographer will prowl 
around in the spacious corridors of the Biltmore, and out at the barbecue 
in the San Fernando Valley, popping flash bulbs, and you should see the 
results of their toils in the June 15 issue. If anything spectacular happens 
(like the hailstones | saw in L. A. last November), we'll not overlook the 
opportunity for including unscheduled embarrassments in our reporting. 


Dissenter: Any editor who has the temerity to call anything a 
“first” is letting himself in for trouble. Witness this challenge to 
a May 1 SM story (The Human Side): 


“T am not in the habit of writing letters to the editor, but after 
reading “The Cloud Chasing Salesman’ on page 8 of your May 1 
issue, I just had to take my pen in hand. The words that stir me to 
this effort are... .. ‘he (Mr. Lowy) became the first flying sales- 
man in the country.’ 


“T’ll have to dispute this. At the end of the last war in which I 
served as a pursuit pilot, I started my insurance agency—Ray = 
Dreher Co.—in the Fireman’s Building, Newark, N. J., in 1920, 
and I used a Curtiss-Jenney in calling on some of my assureds. I also 
featured my plane in my advertising in the Newark Evening News. 
Each ad was headed with a sketch of the Fireman’s Building and a 
cartoon of myself in an airplane circling the top, with the slogan, 


‘We Take Any Risk.’ 


“Now, I don’t know whether or not I was the first flying insurance 
salesman in the country, but I do know that I was calling on my 
assureds when Mr. Lowy was 13 years old. My idea in writing to 
you is not to detract one bit from the deserved bouquets you are 
tossing at Mr. Lowy, but to set the record straight. 


“In 1924 I sold my agency and became advertising and sales pro- 
motion department manager of the Boston Insurance Co. Like Mr. 
Lowy, in 1942 I was called to duty with the Air Force and I am 
now a Colonel in the Reserve.”—Raymond C. Dreher, Boston In- 
surance Co., Boston, Mass. 


The SM staff, in writers’-clinic assembled, heard the testimony 
of Mr. Dreher, has been admonished not to throw “firsts” around 
so freely. 

A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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Plan NOW for the 
RESULTS you want 
from your 1947-48 
Sales Promotion 
Program. Ahrend creative ideas and 
experience can help you plan and 
produce the kind of direct adver- 
tising that SELLS for YOU. Ahrend 
clients have won 23 national 
awards in 4 years, for profitable 
direct advertising! 


Act today. For free consultation, 


D.H.AHREND CO. 
Cheative Dict Odrettiaing 
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MEN’S STORES 


have found thru the 
years that advertising 
dollars produce their 
greatest return in the 
Courier-Express. That's 
why 1946 Men's Store 
lineage reads— 


C.£. DAILY 575,456 lines 
C. E. SUNDAY 33,214 lines 
NEXT PAPER 290,290 lines 
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Stunt-a-Month Letters 


Pay Off for 20 Years 


Using about everything but the kitchen sink for gadgets, 
Fulton-Wassell Paper Company's direct mail promotion 


has talked about the same company and the same 


merchandise to the same customers for two decades. 


One morning during the war, 62 
Arkansas grocery jobbers opened their 
mail and found, attached to a letter, 
a wasp! Fortunately for all con- 
cerned, it was dead! The individually 
typed and addressed letter began: 

WantepD—1,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000 wasps, now unemployed, 
to get back to work producing paper. 
Apply WPB, Washington, D. C. 

The letter explained that the lowly 
wasp was the original maker of paper. 
It then talked about the paper short- 
age and tied up with the company’s 
own equitable method of prorating 
its meager stocks to regular cus- 
tomers. 

This was one of the unique letters, 
mailed each month by the Fulton- 
Wassell Paper Co., paper brokers of 
Little Rock, Ark. For 20 years, this 
paper concern has mailed its famous 
letters, never missing a month. 

On November 1, 1946, the 241st 
letter went out. Each letter has 
talked about the same products— 
wrapping paper, paper bags, toilet 
paper, and paper specialties. With the 
exception of the first few, they have 
been “stunt” or “gadget” letters; that 
is, to each has been attached a gadget, 
or otherwise the format of the letter 
resorted to novelty in itself. The text 
matter has invariably tied up rele- 
vantly with the attachment or stunt, 
so the gadget did more than merely 
attract and hold attention. 

For example, the letter starting the 
2\st year had a strip of moving pic- 
ture film stapled to it and referred to 
the current paper shortage. It com- 
menced : 

“Ever see a moving picture film at 
such a close-up? Each section is called 
a frame and each frame shows a little 
more action, though the difference is 
indistinguishable to the naked eye. 
The paper picture reminds us of a 
movie film. The present is just 
another frame. So, we can’t always 
recognize the general improvement. 
To get the right perspective we must 
wait a while and compare the situ- 
ation to what it has been.” 

Use of stunt letters was an expedi- 
ent but the reaction has been so 
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favorable they have become a style— 
and now an “institution.” The Ful- 
ton-Wassell Paper Co. expects to 
continue them ad infinitum. The 
writer, one of the pioneers of this 
type of letter, is Leo P. Bott, Jr., 
advertising consultant, Chicago. Mr. 


FISHING FOR ORDERS: To customers 
of Fulton-Wassell Paper Co. there's nothing 
odd about this letter. They expect a gag. 


Bott realized that since the mailing 
list was so limited and that he had 
to talk about the same subject each 
month in a general way (not being 
allowed to tell about specific items 
and prices) he had to do something 
to command attention and maintain 
interest. 

Letters are written informally, 
contain a touch of humor at times 
and, as they preach (in normal 
times) they “ASK FOR THAT ORDER.” 
In recent years, they have had to 
discuss shortages and refrain from 
asking for business. The firm merely 
wants to keep its name before the 
trade and retain good-will so it won’t 
be difficult to sell in a buyers’ market, 
or if conditions get tough again. 

After the first several letters with 


headlines (which, in itself is differ- 
ent) the present strategy was planned. 
Most of the stunts, along with the 
tie-up, were original with the author 
of these monthly letters. The first of 
the gadgets was an enclosure—a ciga- 
rette. The letter started: 

“Here’s a cigarette to smoke as 
you read. Get the enjoyment out of 
a good smoke. (It’s not sent as com- 
pensation, for this message is indeed 
remunerative in itself.) If you don’t 
smoke, give it to the boss; if you are 
the boss, give it to the office boy. 

“What has the cigarette to do with 
paper? Well, have you ever had thie 
makin’s and couldn’t find a paper? 
This letter concerns PAPER—but of a 
different kind.” 

The next month’s letter was a 
sequel, since most every one was not 
smoking back in 1927. In it was a 
stick of chewing gum. 


Stunt Enclosures 


Some of the gadgets have been com- 
monplace, such as pins (straight, 
safety, hair and bobby), shoestring, 
button, nail file, comb, playing card, 
postage stamps (U. S. and foreign), 
piece of elastic, yarn, beads, marble, 
seeds, faucet washer, preserving ring, 
puzzles, pipe cleaner, safety razor 
blade, tape measure, poker chip, latch 
string, vitamin tablet, feather, arti 
ficial forget-me-not, dress pattern, 
cigarette papers, sugar and salt. 

But other enclosures have been 
most unusual: A Mexican jumping 
bean, Spanish moss, excelsior, corset 
string, ring, cockleburr, detective 
badge, false moustache, marked play- 
ing card, trick dice, piece of ginger, 
alphabet noodles, ashes, piece of a 
player piano roll, section of a jigsaw 
puzzle, miniature clothes pin, rotten 
fish line, tailor’s chalk, fish line with 
tiny hook, steel spring, mask, soap, 
headache powder, stereopticon pic- 
ture, and Lanitol (artificial wool 
made from milk), to mention only a 
few. This latter letter began: “En- 
closed a glass of milk.” 

Some of the letters have been cut- 
outs; that is, the letterheads have 
been cut in the shape of the subject. 
For example, a coffee cup and saucer 
with steam rising from it, a beehive, 
medicine bottle, drinking cup, key- 
hole, leaf, Christmas tree, bell, heart, 
shamrock, horsehead (It also had 
some straw attached to where the 
mouth should have been.), a hot 
water bottle, a pumpkin with eyes, 
nose and teeth ala Halloween, 4 
water faucet, a postage stamp with 
serrated edges, a pair of bare feet (on 
one of which was a callous pad), 4 
fish in a (woman’s hair) net, and a 
ham (brown kraft paper was used 
for the stationery, and a small piece 
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of heavy cord was attached to the 
top to simulate that used for hanging 
an actual ham). 

The letters are cut by hand since 
the budget is necessarily limited and 
the mailing list, never large, has 
dwindled from 100 to 62, as many 
wholesalers within the trade area of 
Little Rock have merged or gone 
yut of business in the 20-year period. 
Because of essential economy, there 
is no printing to carry out the de- 
sign, so each shape must be immedi- 
ately self-explanatory. 


“Our Screwiest Letter" 


“Possibly our screwiest letter,” says 
Arthur Fulton, Jr., head of the 
Fulton-Wassell Paper Co., “was just 
that. The letter was written on the 
back of the letterhead, which had 
been turned upside down, and had 
an actual screw attached with scotch 
tape to the top of the sheet.” Its be- 
ginning : 

“This screwy letter reflects a 
screwy world—things in reverse and 
upside down! A world at war with 
civilized man out-savaging savages; 
metals dug from the earth, converted 
into bullets, and sent back into the 
ground; the inventors of gunpowder 
(the Chinese) getting more than a 
just share; an economy built entirely 
for destruction; a country aiding its 
lifelong enemy to defeat its former 
ally—and so on.” 

Then the letter related contra- 
dictory official statements, the con- 
fusion in the paper field, and other 
screwy situations. 

Letters have been flexible and kept 
up with the times—depression, infla- 
tion, floods, hand-to-mouth buying, 
local conditions, an economy of 
scarcity, etc., as they have occurred. 

Since this is the only form of ad- 
vertising the firm is doing, suffice to 
say that the letters have been highly 
productive. Surely they would have 
been stopped long ago, or the services 
ot a professional writer would have 
been dispensed with, had they not 
been fruitful. 


MEET 


a loyal, interested 
multi-million audience 
that took more 
than a decade 
to build in 
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66 Kor the first time in Texas history, urban population had be- 
come bigger than the rural. Biggest change—and growth— 

is in Houston, smack in the middle of the chemical wave that has 
swamped the whole Gulf Coast. Before the war, greater Houston 
was already the crowded center of oilfields and refineries. War 
brought it 20% of the nation’s synthetic rubber plants and 145 
major chemical plants. Postwar expansion completed the jam, with 
scores of new installations. Now, the skeletons of new skyscrapers 


fill the skyline. 


“In the scramble for space, Houston’s ship channel to the 
Gulf has become almost as crowded as the Hobcken waterfront. 
There big new chemical plants are going up. . . . Houston’s popu- 
lation is up from 510,000 in 1940 to a jampacked 700,000; employ- 
ment is greater than at war’s peak. 99 


—TIME Magazine. 


To know and sell the 
Houston market, 
keep these two 
facts in mind: 1) 

Houston is the 
largest, richest, most ac- 
tive market in the South. 2) One single 
medium, The Houston Chronicle, reaches all levels 
and corners of this market with the kind of efficiency that makes 
the space buyer’s job a pleasure. The’ Chronicle’s leadership in Hous- 
ton is a matter of record: first for 34 consecutive years in both 


advertising and circulation. 


The Houston Chronicle 


The Houston Market Is Sold 
When Your Story Is Told 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


in The Chronicle. 


HOUSTON’S LEADING NEWSPAPER FOR 34 YEARS 


A Texas hatter, observing that men have accepted bright 


tweeds and shirts for sports, offers hats to match. But 
he isn't going off the deep end. He is easing into the 


market with lighter blues, dusty yellows, and reddish tans. 


PLACE YOUR BETS: Can Rolnick Win 


BIRTH OF A HAT: Will the 
idea on Harry Rolnick's board 
ever crown your brow? With 
a line of colorful hats, Byer- 
Rolnick Co. is out to expand 
the market for its self-con- 
forming type of (below) hats. 


Mousy Males to Giddier Headgear? 


Based on an Interview by William S, Allen with IRVING PIERCE 
Sales and Advertising Manager, Byer-Rolnick Co. 


The old-time magician pulled a 
rabbit from a hat. He was acclaimed 
a colorful performer. Today’s magic 
wand-waver pulls a hat from a rabbit 
—and the hat apt to be a dusty 
vellow or reddish tan man’s hat. 

Startling? “Yes,” concedes Irving 
Pierce, sales and advertising manager, 
Byer-Rolnick Co., Garland, Tex. (11 
miles east of Dallas). “But is it, on 
second thought? Men now buy color- 
ful sports jackets, trousers and sweat- 
ers. They think nothing of it. To- 
day, all their leisure-time clothes are 
colorful—that is, all but their hats. 
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“Perhaps you recall The New 
Yorker's Easter cover this year. In 
the right hand panel are two dozen 
of the floweriest women’s hats of any 
Easter parade. In the left hand panel 
are three hats—Top hat, Homburg, 
Derby—and all black. 

“Admittedly, Easter is a dress-up 
formal occasion for men, but isn’t 
it time to give men some colorful. 
? Up to now, men 


leisure-time hats?! 
usually have bought one hat—and 
then worn it for every occasion. 
“How do we know that men won’t 
buy more than one type of hat? 


Let’s design a line of leisure-time hats 
and promote them for casual wear. 
It was thinking of this nature which 
led to the creation of the new hat 
styles sent to the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers and Furnish- 
ers show in New York City this 
Spring.” 

Harry Rolnick’s sky blues, dusty 
yellows and reddish tans—in addition 
to the regular line in conventional 
shades—represent a sharp break with 
tradition. These hats, frankly, are 
for casual wear. “Our first thought,” 
Mr. Pierce points out, “was to elimi- 
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Chicago . . . the Giant Market of the Middlewest, 
largest rail center in the world, air center of the United 
States, meat packer of the nation! Wealth flows into 
Chicago from the rich agricultural areas to the West, 
from the flaming blast furnaces of Gary to the South, 
from every busy port on the Great Lakes. With 
3,500,000 consumers in Chicago proper, 1,000,000 
more in surrounding areas, it’s no wonder that retail 
sales in Chicago top 3% billion annually! 


Today's Wealth is Homogenized ... 


Today’s wealth is spread throughout 90% of the pop- 
ulation. In Chicago, it’s spread from the swanky North 
Shore suburbs to Bronzeville—from the Gold Coast to 
“back-of-the-yards”—from the “Boul Mich” to Max- 
well Street. To sell this new re-distributed wealth .. . 
to reach all the diverse groups that make up Chicago, 
use Outdoor Advertising. Outdoor Advertising tells 
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In Chicago, both Smith & Smythe have box seats these days— 
But Only Outdoor Advertising reaches them both 


x 
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your product-message to the stockbroker on LaSalle 
Street... the bus driver on the Drive . . . the worker in 
the stockyards. Outdoor Advertising blankets the com- 
plete Chicago Market. No other advertising medium 
gives you such extensive coverage at so little cost! 


_General Outdoor Advertising Co. ) 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING IS THE ONLY 
ADVERTISING THAT 


SELLS rh ai i 


RAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING IS YOUR MAJOR MEDIUM IN 55 MAJOR MARKETS 


TESTING 


A PRODUCT 
or 
CREATING 
SALES, 


in the 
Elizabeth Market, 


can be made much 
easier through the 
advertising columns 
of the Journal and 
our 90°%/, home de- 3 
livered, (ABC) cir- ; = | 
culation. 
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Spec al Representative : 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. __ 


Anyone, anywhere can sei 
type this new, practical way. 
Fast, economical —just the 
thing for heads or complete 
ads. Cardboard letters are 


automatically aligned when 


set into Fototype composing 


stick. No metal type, no 
messy ink, no impressions 
to pull. Over 75 popular 
types to select from, each 
packed in a compact, refill- 


able leatherette case. 


7 New 24 -Page 


Catalog 


' 
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1416 Roscoe St., Chicago 
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LEAP-FROGGING INTO CALIFORNIA, Byer-Rolnick Co., the Dallas 


hatter, finds fashion tie-ins with Hollywood movie stars a quick way to ex- 
pand national demand for its line of conventional and leisure-time hats. 


nate drabness and dullness. But that 
didn’t mean it was good sales sense 
to turn out men’s hats in a riot of 
colors. Men like colors, but they 
don’t want to bloom like an Easter 
lily. For example, the mere sight 
of a purple hat may destroy a man’s 
desire for a hat in any color.” 

Byer-Rolnick’s assault on man’s 
prejudices in hat colors caps a series 
of shattered traditions. In 1929, 
Byer-Rolnick occupied an obscure loft 
in Dallas, a long way from the 
hat industry’s traditional home, Dan- 
bury, Conn. Its market was local. 
Sales seldom exceeded a few dozen 
at a time. Today, the company pro- 
duces one eighth of the industry’s 
total and sells throughout the Nation. 

Until 1937, Byer-Rolnick operated 
in much the same way as other hat 
manufacturers. It turned out con- 
ventional greys, browns, blues and 
greens. Sweat bands were sewn di- 
rectly to the felt. It was in 1937 
that the company’s vice-president and 
general manager, Harry Rolnick, 
came up with the idea that was to 
to give Byer-Rolnick hats their first 
distinguishing characteristic and the 
firm its trade-name, ‘‘Resistol.” 

The name “Resistol’’ comes from 
the function of the sweatband—it 
resists the natural oil in a man’s head 
that can seep through and spot the 
outside felt. But Byer-Rolnick’s new 
type sweatband contained an unsus- 
pected sales appeal—it made the hat 
shape easily to any man’s head. In 
a Byer-Rolnick hat, the leather 
sweatband is not sewed on the hat 
felt. Instead, a band is sewed to the 
hat base, and then another leather 
band is sewed to this anchor. This 


provides what is called a “Swing.” 
When the hat is put on, the leather 
sweatband can shape normally around 
the head without putting a direct 
strain on the hat felt. 

To customers, this new feature 
had more appeal than merely resist- 
ing sweat. Hat merchants saw the 
feature from their angle—a hat that 
would shape easily to a variety of 
head shapes would eliminate the need 
to stock all shapes from long to round 
ovals in all sizes. So the company 
quickly tabbed this discovery “‘self- 
conforming,’ and shifted its sales 
story from the resistance-to-perspira- 
tion appeal to the _ self-conforming 
angle. Byer-Rolnick’s trade-mark 
now became, Resistol “Self-Conform- 
ing” hats. 

In the’ initial eight years, Byer- 
Rolnick’s distribution had edged into 
various parts of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. Sales po- 
tentials were apparent in this area 
from the outset if for no other reason 
than the fact that 90% of the men’s 
hat factories were located in the 
North Atlantic states. 

The logical way to expand distri- 
bution probably would have been to 
edge still further into adjoining terri- 
tories. But a chance meeting of 
Harry Rolnick with the merchandise 
exploitation head of Warner bros. 
Pictures, Inc. caused the company 
to leap-frog into California. ‘This 
was 10 years ago when Bing Crosby 
and many other stars were going hat- 
less in the movies—so were a lot of 
movie goers. 

Mr. Rolnick proposed to style hats 
for stars of Warner Bros. They ac- 
cepted. Now every year a line of 
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MEN WHO KNOW SELLING... KNOW NATIONAL 


Here’s that new 7-Feature Binder! 


More rings, closer-spaced, for extra 
protection against sheets tearing or 
wearing out. 


Easy-to-open rings. Simple, sturdy 
opening levers. 


Light and strong; lighter than most 
three-ring binders. Rings meet accu- 
rately and precisely when closed. 
Sheets turn easily. | 


Book opens flat, lies flat for writing 
or reference. 


Ring arrangement makes sheets 
easier to insert. 


Ring spacing allows sheets to be 
assembled with visible margins, like 
expensive visible record equipment. 


It’s called 


“NUMER-RING” ) nope 


the grip of 14 rings acoaaledese KEE AHN Hy 
at the cost of 3. can be bought from your stationer. 


Se ee ie a ee 


7 wanted features in National’s “Numer-Ring”’ loose 


leaf binder . . . for catalogs, price lists, reference Priced low enough for big edition purposes, 


manuals, and a host of other purposes. , styled for quality displays, ""Numer-Ring” is avail- 
) Strong ... yet light in weight . . . this new binder able in ¥%2” and 1” capacities: through your 
opens in a flash for quick changes that keep con- 


tents up-to-date. Its multiple rings permit visible 


printer, stationer or binder... or write us direct. 


A 

1 margins and hold even thin papers securely. 

. FR EE Our own new catalog of catalogs tells 
| all—shows all—about the full National cover 
‘ line, that includes loose leaf binders for every 
eZ sens \ : purpose, every purse. The supply is limited— 


but a request on your business letterhead will 
bring a copy to your desk. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
@ NEW YORK-100 Ave. of the Americas @ BOSTON—45 Franklin Street 
@ CHICAGO—209 S. Jefferson Street @ SAN FRANCISCO-785 Market St. 


The REFRIGERATING 
DATA BOOK... 


@ That's the REFRIGERATING DATA 
BOOK . . . with a guaranteed paid 
circulation in excess of 15,000 copies 

. plus industry-wide acceptance 
| and use. 


@ REFRIGERATING DATA BOOK 
users refer constantly to the hundreds 
of pages of fundamental refrigerat- 
ing data and the “where to buy it’ 
information in the Refrigeration Clas- 
sified section in the back of the book. 
@ Published by the AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF REFRIGERATING EN- 
GINEERS, publishers of REFRIGER- 
ATING ENGINEERING, official jour- 
nal of the industry. 


CLOSING DATE: August 15, 1947 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


40 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Swing-O-Ring 
Loose Leaf Binding 

The pages stay in, without tearing 
out, because they areheld by alarge 
number of closely spaced rings. 
New pages can be inserted in a 
jiffy. Binder backbone occupies less 
space than in 3-ring binders. Pages 
turn more easily and lie flat. 

Write us for name of nearest 
Swing-O-Ring licensee; and send for 
complimentary Swing-O-Ring bound, 
pocket size, memo book with flexible 
imitation leather cover. 


Swing- O fing INC. 


Division of The Fred Goat Co 
314 DEAN STREET ¢ BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
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new Byer-Rolnick hats is sent to 
Hollywood. The stars make their 
choices. From this group of some 
100 styles, Byer-Rolnick selects the 
hats for Fall promotion. 

These hats get a big play. Photo- 
graphs of Warner Bros. stars wearing 
‘Resistol” hats are made into promi- 
nent retail window displays. They’re 


| also theater lobby displays. The same 


idea is carried out in retail store ad- 
vertising. This tie-up has a two-fold 
effect: 1. It creates recognition value 
for the Byer-Rolnick hat. 2. It creates 


| consumer acceptance. 


| tions. 


In the first lean five years, personal 
selling carried the sales story to 
nearby dealers. In 1934, with only 
225 dealers, Byer-Rolnick spent only 
$7,000 on promotion. This promo- 
tional effort consisted of direct mail 
keyed through retailers, some window 
displays, and a limited cooperative 
newspaper dealer mat service. Then, 
the company took what was consid- 
ered then a venturesome step—spot 
radio. “To penetrate our sectional 
market,’ Mr. Pierce recalls, ‘we 
purchased spot time on WFAA in 
Dallas. We paid the entire cost. 

‘““‘We used the same basic technique 
to develop each market as we used 
in the first market,’ Mr. Pierce re- 
lates, “but the promotional program 
was broadened and intensified as we 
increased sales. By 1937, with 350 
dealers carrying our line, we bought 
spot announcements on 15 radio sta- 
We provided three or four 


| window displays for each retailer, 


instead of one. For the first time 
we advertised in Hat Life. 


Cooperative Advertising 


“It was not until the opening of 
the Fall hat season in 1939 that our 
promotion hit its stride. Then, all 
media—newspapers, magazines, radio, 
window display, and point-of-sale 
display—were coordinated. In 1940 
we engaged Tracy-Locke Co., Inc., 
Dallas, as our advertising agency. 
Today, Byer-Rolnick has sustaining 
program and news broadcasts on 135 
radio stations. Each year the appro- 
priation has been increased for pub- 
lication advertising. At present, Re- 
sistol hats are advertised in Men’s 
Wear, Men’s Apparel Reporter, Ap- 
parel Arts, Hat Life, and Esquire.” 

The company is a strong believer 
in cooperative dealer advertising. It 
goes 50-50 on cooperative radio dealer 
broadcasts for local radio programs. 
Dealers are fed a constant stream 
of promotion. Each merchant re- 
ceives a full supply of window display 
material portraying latest hat styles, 
starting in August and continuing 
through Easter. ‘The company pro- 
vides dealers with a book of adver- 


tisements, in mat form, showing ad- 
vertisements suitable for local use. 
And, of course, full information js 
given on forthcoming tie-ins with 
Warner Bros movies. 

The war brought a halt to the 
market-by-market expansion. In 4 
way this was fortunate because it 
enabled Byer-Rolnick to try a new 
tack in market development. By 1943, 
it was virtually impossible for the 
company to accept any new accounts. 
Yet, dealers continued to request 
franchises. It would have been sim- 
ple to merely pen a polite “no,” but 
during the war there was nothing dis- 
tinctive about that method. 


Dealer Relations 


It’s an old custom for a man to 
buy a friend a hat to pay off a bet, 
as payment for a valuable favor, or as 
a gesture of good-will. So, Byer- 
Rolnick, in effect, thought: “Dealers 
requesting francises want to sell our 
hats now; we want them to sell our 
hats after the war when we have 
additional production. Why not give 
them a personally fitted Resistol hat 
now; let them wear it, sell them- 
selves on it? Send them the hat— 
along with a temporary ‘no.’ Prob- 
ably they will be happy to see us when 
we can sell them.” 

To secure information on_ the 
prospective dealer’s own head size and 
shape, Byer-Rolnick devised a “self- 
description blank.” The prospect 
checks on the blank whether he has 
an average, round, long oval, or 
square face; the color of his hair, 
his complexion, color of eyes, whether 
style conscious (conservative, aver- 
age, pronounced), his color prefer- 
ence and hat size. 

The request for the dealer’s self- 
description accompanied Byer-Rol- 
nick’s letter of rejection. These let- 
ters never ran less than two pages. 
By contrast, letters accepting orders 
seldom exceeded a few lines. 

When the self-description blank 
was returned, Mr. Rolnick person- 
ally prescribed and sent the prospec- 
tive dealer a Resistol self-conforming 
hat. Back with the hat went a sec- 
ond letter from Mr. Rolnick, saying, 
“T want you to wear a Resistol. ‘Try 
it on. Enjoy it. Discover how it 
holds its smart lines. You will be 
well acquainted with our product 
when we are in a position to serve 
you.” 

“Certainly part of the credit for 
Byer-Rolnick’s expansion into nation- 
al markets,” says Mr. Pierce, “is due 
to harmonious management-employe 
relationships. A factory should be 4 
place in which people like to work. 
A hat factory can be as clean as 4 
candy factory—ours is.” 
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What is 


leadership? 


OR OVER 50 years, Good Housekeeping has 
been first in the affections of America’s 
homemakers. 


THAT is leadership. 


With the largest circulation ever achieved by a 
magazine selling for 35¢ or more per copy, 
Good Housekeeping now has the most readers 
per copy in its field: its 3,000,000 copies are 
read by over 8,400,000 women every month. 


THAT is leadership. 


Because women have learned to trust Good 
Housekeeping implicitly, and because their 
faith extends to its advertising pages, year 
after year the nation’s advertisers give Good 
Housekeeping more pages of advertising than 
they give to any other women’s magazine. 


AND THAT is leadership, too. 


But with leadership goes an obligation—an 
obligation to accept responsibility. And Good 
Housekeeping, as a leader, realizes that. 


Conscious of the national need for reducing 
prices wherever possible, Good Housekeeping 
has accepted its responsibility: 


Good Housekeeping unit advertising rates 
today are lower—substantially lower—than 
they have been at any other time in the last 
25 years. 


They are lower in spite of the fact that our 
costs have risen tremendously. They are lower 
because we believe it is in the best interests of 
the country, because we think it will be helpful 
to all business, including our own, and because 
it is the duty of a leader to get out and lead. 


Go OR 4 REFUND oO 
‘S Guaranteed b ‘e 


Go d ein 


0: 
Mor 


Good Housekeeping 


is The Homemakers’ Bureau of Standards 


The Returned Goods Menace— 
What Can We Do About 


BY WILLIAM C. DORR 


It? 


The answer: Get back to creative selling in which an 
order is a by-product of merchandising ideas designed 
to move goods off the dealers’ shelves. Says Salesman 
Dorr: Take an idea in, if you want to take an order out. 


Remember when we were knee- 
deep in post-war planning, how we 
talked of the brave days when selling 
would again come into its own? 

Remember when we had those ter- 
rific problems of allocations for dis- 
gruntled dealers, how we itched for 
the day when we could plunge into 
the fray armed with portfolios and 
displays and “the biggest advertising 
campaign in the history of the indus- 
try?” We'd show them how, when 
that bell rang! 

That day is here. The bell is ring- 
ing. Confronted by the retailer who 
is already inventory, price and qual- 
ity conscious, we now find that a 
quota is something we shall have to 
measure up to instead of deal out 
with an eye dropper. 

Before we even have a chance to 
open up, we are in the midst of a 
returned goods melee. Items which 
the dealer pleaded for last year have 
suddenly become profitless pariahs in 
his eye. And the cry has become. 
“Take these goods back and send 
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me the cheaper numbers instead.” 

Isn’t this that opportunity we have 
wanted? 

The market today is fast assuming 
the proportions of the retail situation 
after World War d. Those of us 
who were in the field then well re- 
member the rough work necessary to 
promote an order. Small as it was, 
it came only after meeting and beat- 
ing the same type of resistance that 
exists today. Our salesmen were con- 
fronted with the same residue of top- 
ticket merchandise, beached high and 
dry by the ebbing tide of wartime 
buying. 

It will take skill to handle this 
returned goods problem. Unless it 
is met with a positive sales attack, 
the return will be inevitable—a sale 
almost impossible. A _ positive ap- 
proach will not prevent all returns, 
but it will go a long way toward 
stiffening up the salesman’s backbone. 

Let’s take a case typical of this 
problem and watch how an alert 
salesman might handle it. 


PRICE RESISTANCE: It can often be 
overcome if the dealer can be per- 
suaded to show the better grades of 
goods along with the price-leaders. 
He must be dissuaded from asking, 
"How much do you want to pay?” 


Most dealers exaggerate. ‘Their 
letters scream of quantities of goods 
on hand. Their verbal assaults upon 
the salesman vary from threats to 
cut out the line, to maudlin pleas to 
bail them out of a crisis. 

The skilled salesman will listen 
patiently without comment until the 
customer has completely unwound. 
When the buyer is out of gas, the 
salesman will ask to see the stagnant 
merchandise. When the goods are 
pulled out, time and time again both 
prospect and salesman will be sur- 
prised to find the quantities are not 
nearly so great as the dealer claimed. 
Actually, there are even a few num- 
bers missing in the high-price line. 

Then the salesman calls for the 
complete line. As the stock is counted 
and straightened, “holes” appear . . . 
items in the lower brackets are also 


‘out. Sometimes an entire price range 


is missing. A quick inventory is 
taken and then the selling begins. 

Small wonder the dealer can’t sell 
the better grades! He has no leaders. 
He is not meeting his customer’s de- 
mand for lower-price merchandise. 
The good stuff is marooned because he 
did not have the complete line as 4 
step-ladder to the sale of the more 
profitable items. 

The dealer isn’t even equipped to 
use the old “rule of three,” a time- 
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"On your mark... get set with 
HOUSEHOLD* .. . gol!" 


Ty “ig Qden'Plouned to get act 


—— 


ion! 


@ More than 175 sparkling ideas are carefully planned and packed 
into each issue of Household. That’s what spurs more than 2,000,000 
families into record-breaking action. Action that leads straight to the 
sales counters of America’s small cities and towns... the great market 
that supports 55% of the nation’s retailers. 


It’s easy to see why one advertiser got 1,106 orders from a quarter 
page in Household. It’s equally easy to see why more and more smart 
advertisers are selling the rich small city and town market with House- 
hold... the magazine idea-planned to get action. 


HOUSEHOLD , wreazins oF aerion 


Vert leH10i0 kOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. © TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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tested retail tactic that reveals the 
customer’s price preference without 
the direct question (usually consid- 
ered a poor sales approach): “How 
much do you want to pay?” A dealer 
who follows the “rule of three’ will 
place three items on the counter, one 
low price, one medium-price, and one 
high-price, to place himself in a posi- 
tion to trade up the sale. Many 
buyers, attracted by the quality and 
appearance of the better grades, will 
forget price objections. 

Suppose the customer does buy the 
lowest-price item. So what? There’s 


Sb 6% coverage sells the big 
*Y /0 Buffalo market in one 
great newspaper—read by every- 
one—at one low advertising cost. 


We shall be pleased to furnish 
complete market information and 
advise how you can sell your 
product in the Buffalo area. 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 


Editor and Publisher 
Western New 


a profit there too. And besides, who 
ever heard of a druggist refusing to 
re-buy aspirin and castor oil because 
the slower-moving pharmaceuticals 
were gathering dust on the shelves? 
At this point, the skilled salesman 
begins to talk of sales and profits. 
He shows that a sales presentation 
is a prescription job in which adver- 
tising, portfolio, and _ point-of-sale 
materials are major ingredients. 
Advertisements are shown care- 
fully, one by one. Too often the 
buyer is permitted to rifle the port- 
folio all because the salesman failed 
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MARKET FACTS 
City Population (195 est) 667,944 
City and Trading Area 1,072,214 
Industry—Diversified and Pros- 


perous with all twenty Main Line 
Industries. 


Headquarters — For Upstate 
Wholesale Buying. 


News Circulation 266,701 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
National Representatives 


Yorks Great Newspaper 


to stress (1) the showing of the lin 
(2) the sales Pointers in the copy; 
(3) the total impressions. 

The sales talk might proceed in 
this vein: 

“Mr. Dealer, think of this tremen- 
dous current of consumer acceptance 
available right now to make sales 
for you and step up your turnover! 

. Remember the campaign we 
ran two months ago? You think 
that’s dead? Let me prove to you 
that it is working for you right now. 


Display Advertising Sells 


“Many a time you have had a cus- 
tomer come in and say, ‘I’d like to 
have one of those gadgets you had in 
that window in March.’ The sale 
was made at that time, but was not 
completed because the need was not 
pressing or the money was not avail- 
able. Ever hear a man yell, ‘Hey, 
where is that box of what-not’s you 
had right here on the counter? | 
want to try one!’ That display cabi- 
net had become fixed in his mind and 
back he came to your store, sold and 
perhaps re-sold by advertising and 
display. 

‘Advertising does two jobs for you, 
Mr. Dealer. It creates an imme- 
diate demand that is reflected in quick 
sales over the counter. But, of greater 
importance, it builds a backlog of 
future purchases which you can bring 
into your store by constant reminders 


in your windows and on_ your 
counters. 
“You're familiar with our radio 


program. Do you know why it sells 
for you and for us? It carries our 
sales messages by word of mouth and 
you know how that kind of adver- 
tising sells. Our high rating in 
sponsor identification is often over- 
looked until you recall how easily 
you can identify our line to the cus- 
tomer who is ‘just looking’.” 

So far the salesman has tempo- 
rarily stalled the returned good prob- 
lem. But still no gleam shows in 
the dealer’s eye. What he has heard 
is more or less old hat. The sales- 


QUALITY 


circulation 


in the multi-million class 


at a record 
low rate is 


now yours in , 
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Ask a farmer Wbdid Vow 7” 


#10 am0 G8ttW COKE | 


FOOD 
STUDY 


He'll aQnswWwWef accorpDincGc To 


WHERE AND HOW HE FARMS 


The dairy farmer is pretty sure to think first in terms of what’s 
new in dairying. The hog raiser’s first concern will be about 
new developments in the housing, feeding or management of 
hogs. And so it goes with the wheat farmer, the beef farmer 
and other of our business farm operators. What pro- 
duces the biggest share of income comes first in their 
thoughts and planning. That is why farmers in the 8 
Midwest states look to their own locally-edited farm 
papers for news, for information and advice important 
to their business and to their living. Check into the 
many advantages of these locaily-slanted papers with 


the utmost reader influence. 
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man has not pin-pointed the presenta- 
tion right down to the retailer's own 


store. For the moment the salesman 
talks the benefits of selling standard, 
advertised lines; of the price-main- 
tained, profit-protected merchandise 
that means store traffic, turnover, new 
faces to the dealer. ‘To the consumer, 
fed up with wartime substitutes, it 
is the return of a tried and trusted 
product, ready again to serve him. 
Let’s follow the sales talk further: 

“Now, Mr. Dealer, let me show 
you how this program will make your 
cash register bell tinkle. Here is the 
newspaper campaign that will break 
next month. You know newspaper 
advertising gets quick action. It spurs 
the slower market that we are build- 
ing with magazine and radio. It local- 
izes our effort right down to your 
town and gives you the opportunity 
to tie in with us by taking advantage 


otf our cooperative advertising allow- 
ances. ‘Think what it means to you 
to have your own advertising running 
side by side with our ‘block-busters!’ 

“You may select several or more 
than a dozen different mats, all pre- 
pared with the same type of copy 
we use in our own advertising. Your 
name takes on added prestige when 
it becomes identified with this pro- 
motion. Your business will be quick- 
ened as this current of consumer ac- 
ceptance is channeled into your own 
store. And the cost to you is, of 
course, less than your regular adver- 
tising expenditures.” 

The salesman is still on the outside 
of this dealer’s business. He has 
shown the dealer nothing tangible, 
nothing that can be interpreted in 
terms of the prospect’s own customers 
and the thousands who daily pass his 
windows. There is still a missing link 
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Continuing research . . . virtually an endless stream of ques- 
tionnaires coming . . . and going . . . field contacts... 
surveys ... all boiled down to quick digestible facts and 
figures . . . that's what you get from Olsen Publications. 
Probably no other industrial publisher can offer such a vast 
amount of fresh factual data. Here, at the Olsen Publishing 
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in the chain of sales argument, »; 
that link is point-of-sale material. 

Too often by-passed by advertising 
and sales promotion as the poor 1-la- 
tion of selling, a display fixture soime- 
times can be described as the thing 
a salesman leaves home in the garage, 
Again, its sales potential has never 
been drilled into the dealer who says, 
“Oh, yet! Send me a couple of fresh 
signs.” And the jobber gripes when 
the displays clutter up his stock room 
and it costs him money to cart them 
to the dump. 


d 
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Give Concrete Examples 


If the salesman has been properly 
equipped by his own sales promotion 
department, he will sieze this oppor- 
tunity to leaf through a manual of 
suggested window and counter lay- 
outs. Glossy photographs of trims 
ranging in size from those designed 
for a three-foot side window to the 
large three-piece layout. Included in 
the manual, too, are actual photo- 
graphs of displays used recently in 
other locations, each carefully docu- 
mented on the back with sales statis- 
tics. The salesman is now focusing 
his attack on three objectives: 


1. The type of window that can 
do the best job for this dealer. 


2. The display setup, tailor-made 


for the window selected. 


3. The time the window will be 
displayed. 


An experienced salesman may now 
have to answer some tough questions 
about who is going to pay for the win- 
dow. The dealer may tell you he is 
booked solid for months. But there 
is more than one way to pierce that 
defense. 

The salesman makes his choice of 
the display he thinks will give the 
dealer the best return. The salesman, 
after all, should be enough of a spe- 
cialist in his line to make a good 
choice. But if the dealer wants to 
pick a display himself, and if he 
thinks the window selected is not so 
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good as some other, let the salesman 
concede. Has he not gained his ob- 
iective? Isn’t this concession a green 
light to an order? 

Che salesman knows how much 
merchandise the window will take. 
He can now seek to get the store 
and display stock up to the standard 
necessary to back up the window and, 
if advisable, build a little reserve in 
the low-end goods. ‘Then he matches 
these figures against the inventory he 
has been forehanded enough to get 
when he started the sale. . . . and 
there’s the order! And it’s the kind 
of order that was built solidly and 
soundly and tied in with a merchan- 
dising plan to turn it into cash. 


Get Dealer Enthusiastic 


Perhaps by now the dealer has 
caught the salesman’s spark of en- 
thusiasm. He may even have for- 
gotten about the grievance he had 
when he helped check over the slow- 
moving models in his stock. Some 
salesmen think it good tactics not 
to bring the matter to his attention 
again, but it is my belief, based on 
experience, that it is better to do so. 

Even though the salesman may not 
sense the same determined feeling to 
return unwanted items, he may bet- 
ter his position by suggesting a few 
exchanges to balance the line for size, 
style or color. Where there is a par- 
ticularly heavy over-stock on one or 
two numbers, it might be the better 
part of valor to recommend the 
return of a definite number for credit 
against the order placed. A move 
like that can only serve to build good- 
will, and with an outlet again push- 
ing the line and another good window 
to stimulate the interest of all other 
dealers in the town, management 
should okay that return with a smile. 

There is no doubt we’re going to 
have to take our coats off from here 
on in. True, buyers want to buy. 
In fact, they have to buy because they 
have goals to achieve, like everyone 
else. But the $64 question the sales- 
man has to answer is, ““Who is going 
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to get what part of the buyer’s dollar, 
and how often?” 

It is going to mean missionary 
effort, that corner stone of all good 
selling. Service work, like balancing 
stocks, returning damaged and defec- 
tive merchandise, climbing over boxes 
and barrels in the cellar to see how 
the customer is “fixed” for stock— 
all these will again assume their for- 
mer importance. Education for retail 
sales people and prompt follow-up 
of dealer inquiries, closing of diffi- 
cult consumer sales, will out-weigh 
any fancy presentation. 

Basically the essence of American 
salesmanship is the simple credo that 
you must take an idea in if you ex- 
pect to take an order out. But with 
this selling must be mixed that hum- 
drum thing called service, to the point 
where you can’t tell where the one 
begins and the other leaves off. 


to 
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The 49th annual convention of the American Hospital Association 
will be held in the Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri, starting 
Monday, September 22. At the Philadelphia meeting in 1946 there 
were a total of 228 commercial exhibitors and a registered hos- 
pital attendance of 6611 from countries. 


The American Hospital Association is a non-profit, standardizing, 
fact-finding and educational organization founded in 1898, whose 
membership comprises over 70 per cent by number and 85 per 
cent by bed capacity of all hospitals whether controlled by gov- 
ernmental units or religious and community non-profit groups. It is 
also the sponsoring, approval and coordinating agency for the 
Blue Cross plans which now assure adequate hospital care to 
26,000,000 Americans and Canadians. 


Exhibitors have an unparalleled opportunity to present their 
merchandise and services to administrators and department heads 
who control an expenditure of nearly $1,000,000,000 annually for 
equipment and supplies. The United States Public Health Service 
presently estimates that the next five years will bring an expansion 
of at least 200,000 beds at a cost of over $2,000,000,000 in the 
nation's hospital system, financed by the community with federal 
aid under the Hill-Burton hospital construction act, passed by the 
last Congress. 


Space charges are from $2.00 to $2.75 per square foot de- 
pending upon the location within the exhibit area. We will secure 
adequate hotel housing for exhibitors’ representatives. 


Assignment of space will not be made until April 1. For space 
reservation or further information address 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


BY DR. JAMES F. BENDER 


How to Introduce a Speaker 


Director The National Institute for Human Relations 


Follow these simple rules. Use a little extra care, run 


through a light practice. Discipline your own ego. And 


you, too, can learn to be a model chairman! You are there 


only to show off your speaker—not to compete with him. 


Sales managers and others are 
often tabbed to introduce the speaker 
of the occasion, such as a sales meet- 
ing, convention, or testimonial din- 
ner. When they come through with 
flying colors and a sense of euphoria 
—psychologists’ $10 word to identify 
the inner glow of having done a good 
job—they observe a number of well 
tried do’s and don’t’s: 

1. Set the stage. Ordinarily, when- 
ever you introduce a speaker, you are 
also chairman of the meeting. Why 
not begin therefore by setting the 
stage for success? Are there enough 
chairs? If you have too many, the 
audience will scatter, making it more 
difficult to captivate. Is there a lec- 
turn for the speaker? A glass and 
pitcher of water at hand? Is the 
microphone “alive,” etc.? You may 
Wish to draw up a list of things to 
do before the meeting convenes and 
check the list just before the program 
begins. 

Make sure of your facts. If the 
speaker has an official position be sure 
to get its name correctly, and men- 
tion it. Do you know the speaker’s 
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full name and how he pronounces 
it? You may wish to ask him what 
he would like to have included in the 
introduction. If, for example, he has 
written a book, you may want to 
announce the title and publisher. He 
will probably be grateful for a 
“plug.” 


3. Make it short. The speech of 
introduction is among the most diff- 
cult types to make because the audi- 
ence wants to hear the main speaker. 
Broadly speaking, the more famous 
the speaker, the shorter the intro- 
ductory remarks should be. The chief 
officer of the land is usually intro- 
duced with these nine words: ‘‘Ladies 
and gentlemen: The President of the 
United States.” Less well known 
speakers warrant a few more words 
of identification. Be kind, and don’t 
take too much time. You can speak 
approximately 150 words a minute 
without rushing. (The late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt averaged 110 
words a minute in his “fireside 
chats.”) If your speech of introduc- 
tion consumes more than a minute 
and a half, it probably needs editing. 


4. Don’t over-do it. Many a 
seasoned speaker has winced inwardly 
at cuff-shooting introductions, par- 
ticularly if they contain too much 
praise or flattery. The audience then 
expects too much and the speaker 
begins with a mental hazard. Don’t 
call him your friend, unless he is. 
Let your sincerity of expression make 
him feel important. Let him prove 
his prowess as a speaker. 


5. Don’t steal his thunder. Ever 
hear a chairman or toastmaster “an- 
ticipate’ the speaker’s message? 
Whenever you say anything in the 
introduction beyond the essentials, 
you run the danger of encroachment. 


6. Don’t forget to announce his 
subject properly, particularly if he 
has specified an exact wording. 


7. Make your remarks pertinent 
to the occasion. A joke just for the 
sake of a joke—without relevancy— 
had better be omitted. But an appro- 
priate pleasantry is in order. Even 
a bit of “kidding” is often called for, 
if the speaker is an old friend of 
yours and well known to the audi- 
ence. Familiarity may not breed con- 
tempt, but it usually takes the edge 
off admiration. 


8. Conclude the introductory re- 
marks by pronouncing the speaker’s 
name as you turn toward him with 
a smile or inclination of the head. 
This transfers the audience’s atten- 
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tion trom you to him and gives him 
courage to begin. 


9. Don’t sit down until he takes 
his place to begin. 

Such suggestions may be born in 
mind as you think over what you are 
going to say. Then you will be 
ready to: 


10. Practice your speech of intro- 
duction before a mirror several times 
throughout the week preceding the 
occasion, particularly if you are in- 
experienced. You may wish to check 
up on your delivery. Classes in public 
speaking most often criticize intro- 
ductory speakers for: 


(a) Lack of erect posture. 
(b) Unsteadiness of stance. 
(c) Feet too far apart. 
(d) Nervous mannerisms. 


(e) Too much dependence on the 
speaker’s stand or table. 


(f) Slouching. 
(g) Not looking at the audience. 


(h) Swinging backward and _for- 
ward. 


(i) Ineffective gestures. 


(i) A scared, drawn, or set facial 
expression. 

(k) Insufficient loudness. 

(I) Monotonous voice. 


(m) Sing-song recitation __ rather 


than the conversational attack. 
(n) Clumsiness in standing up, sit- 
ting down, etc. 


Once you practice aloud before a 
mirror with an eye and ear directed 
toward such audience-irritators, you 
grow in confidence and ability. 

Now the occasion is here. You 
have set the stage, prepared your 
speech and practiced it—although you 
avoided memorizing it word for 
word because you want it to sound 
spontaneous. So you: 


11. Watch the clock to begin on 
time. Any lag is a psychological let- 
down. Keep things moving, like a 
ringmaster. (At a dinner announce- 
ments often can be given while the 
diners are eating dessert.) 


12. Take a sip of water and clear 
your voice if necessary before stand- 
ing up. The idea is to begin in a 
good, clear voice without any pre- 
liminary hemming and hawing. 


made covering the subject. 


COMING IN THE JUNE 15 ISSUE 


- - an eight-page reprint of the address made by Robert 
S. Wilson, vice-president in charge of sales, The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., on the occasion of his acceptance of 


the third annual Charles Coolidge Parlin Memorial Award. 
Mr. Wilson's subject: "Salesmanship as a Profession." 


The Editors of Sales Management consider Mr. Wilson's 
talk to be a distinguished contribution to the profession of 


selling . . . the best single statement ever to have been 


We urge that it be brought to the thoughtful attention 


of sales executives and salesmen the country over. 
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13. Say a silent prayer, such as: 
“T’ve taken every reasonable precau- 
tion—worked hard—prepared my re. 
marks carefully and _ rehearsed—go 
everything’s going to be all right,” 
This kind of auto-suggestion heips a 
lot. 


14. Don’t look scared but glance 
deliberately over to the right side 
of the audience, then to the left, then 
to the rear, and finally to the front— 
to get the audience’s attention. If the 
audience is not quiet after that, tap 
for attention. (An empty tumbler 
gets better results than a full one.) 


15. Begin in the same confident 
voice you used when practicing be- 
fore the mirror. A good beginning 
sets the pace for the whole program. 
Remember you are the pace-setter. 


16. When you take your place 
after your remarks, give the speaker 
plenty of elbow room. If seated at a 
table, you may wish to push back 
your chair. It’s more comfortable that 
way for the speaker as well as for 
you. 


17. Don’t whisper or move about 
while the speaker is in action. Give 
him your full attention; it encourages 
the audience to do likewise. 


18. At the conclusion of his speech. 
give him time to acknowledge the 
applause. The audience may wish to 
call him back for a second bow. Some 
organizations have the gracious cus- 
tom of offering the speaker a vote of 
thanks at this time. If yours is such 
an organization, now is the time for 
you to recognize someone in the audi- 
ence prepared to make the motion. 


19. Bring the meeting to a close 
with a few words of gratitude to 
the speaker, perhaps shaking his hand 
if you feel like it. Again, make it 
short. A sentence or two well uttered 
will do nicely. 


20. Don’t leave the guest speaker 
in the lurch. Stay with him as he 
leaves the dais or platform. Protect 
him from over-enthusiastic question- 
ers. He’s probably tired and would 
like to leave soon. 


21. You may wish to write a 
letter to him within a day or two. 
expressing the gratitude of your or- 
ganization. If some publicity has ap- 
peared in the local press or house 
publication in which his name 1s 
mentioned, he will like to see it. So 
why not enclose it? 

Finally, be prepared to break any 
of these do’s and don’ts as your com- 
mon sense dictates. Beyond all else 
the good introductory speaker 's 
adaptable. He knows that the longest 
list of do’s and don’ts never covers 
all emergencies. 
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Why Salesmen’s Pensions 


Are Gaining Popularity 


To learn the attitude of sales executives toward pen- 
sions, the Sales Managers Club of Boston polled 200 
concerns. Findings point to use of pensions as an extra 


inducement by management to attract the best salesmen. 


Salesmen’s pension plans have not 
only shown rapid growth in recent 
years but give strong evidence of “‘be- 
coming increasingly important as com- 
petitive tools for attracting the best 
salesmen,” according to the findings in 
a survey on “The Application of Re- 
tirement Pension Plans to Salesmen”’ 
taken among representative New Eng- 
land companies. 

Believed to be the first of its kind 
in the country, the survey was con- 
ducted by the Sales Managers Club of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with Harvard Business 
School. An analysis of the findings 
has been made by Alfred F. Nord- 
strom, Jr. of Kansas City, a student 
at Harvard Business School, who was 
assigned by Dr. Harry R. Tosdal, 
protessor of business adminstration, to 
make a study of company pension 
plans. 

In the survey, 200 questionnaires 
inquiring into company pension plans 
were sent to sales managers by the 
Sales Managers Club. Ninety replies 
were received—an unusually -large 
percentage. Of the companies an- 
swering, 59% had pension plans, 41% 
did not. 


Of the pension plans in opera- 
ton: 
All included salesmen of the com- 
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pany, and one included the sales man- 
ager, but not the company officers. 

69% were of the type to which 
salesmen contribute. 

44% called for compulsory or auto- 
matic contributions. 

32% were directly related to Social 
Security benefits. 

62% were administered by insur- 
ance companies. 

50% had no salesmen receiving 
benefits as yet. 

Of the companies not having pen- 
sion plans: 

38% currently have plans under 
consideration. 

28% do not believe a plan is cur- 
rently feasible. 

7% do not consider the idea desir- 
able for their companies. 

Among all the sales managers who 
filled in the questionnaire, none de- 
nied that a pension plan for sales- 
men is basically sound. 

The Nordstrom-Harvard Business 
School analysis of the survey data 
declares that the “overwhelming ma- 
jority’ of companies having pension 
plans reported them as “popular” 
among the salesmen, even though ap- 
proximately 50% of companies having 
such plans have no salesmen as yet 
as beneficiaries. 

“This last fact,” adds the report, 


“may have several implications. In 
the first place, it bears out insurance 
company figures of the rapid growth 
in the number of pension plans in 
recent years, since so many of the 
plans are relatively new. It may indi- 
cate that the idea is only approaching 
the heights of its popularity.” 

Granting that “an employer’s re- 
sponsibility to his over-age salesmen 
applies with equal force to factory 
and office workers,” the report adds, 
however: “It is too often the case 
that salesmen are considered last in 
planning a pension system. 

“This fact was recognized by some 
insurance firms, and was pointed out 
in a conversation with an insurance 
executive who has spent many years 
with pension plan installation and 
administration. He stated that his 
salesmen are finding success in ap- 
proaching new prospects by pointing 
to the company’s sales force as the 
area where the company can most 
benefit by a pension plan. With the 
company depending on successful sell- 
ing for its existence, the continuous 
vitality of its sales force becomes ex- 
tremely important, and declining efh- 
ciency of over-age salesmen must be 
met with new vigor entering the 
company. 

“Also, the bigger the investment in 
the training of the salesmen, the 
more expensive the turnover figures 
become. With sales force turnover 
notoriously high, companies are eager 
for methods to reduce them. . . 

“Although many may scoff at the 
strength of a pension plan in holding 
salesmen and reducing turnover, it is 
likely to become more important as 
more beneficiaries of pension plans are 
demonstrated to younger salesmen. 
The insurance executive cited the ex- 
ample of a sales executive who was 
offered a more lucrative position with 
a competitive company, and although 
there were several things to consider, 
his final decision to remain with his 
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old company turned on the pension 
plan in which he was participating 
and which was not similarly offered 
by the competitor.” 

One sales manager declared in his 
questionnaire that he had “fa hunch 
a pension plan would appeal greatly 
to a salesman in the 65 to 70-year 
bracket, whereas | question the ap- 
peal to a salesman in the 25-year-old 
bracket.” “The Harvard-Nordstrom 
response, via the report, was: 

‘This may be a very dangerous, 
though easy, method of relying on 
hunches to come up with an answer 
that a pension plan is unnecessary. 
‘The company might well afford to 
examine the attitude of salesmen, in- 
cluding 25-year-olds, of other com- 
panies towards their pension plans 
and may be interested in the over- 
whelming popularity of the idea as 
reported in this study. 


How to Finance 


“Five years from now, if his policy 
is unchanged, this sales manager may 
find the turnover figures of his sales 
force considerably higher than found 
in other companies and _ conside1 
whether or not the lack of a pension 
plan may be one of the causes for 
the high figure. At that time he may 
rue the company’s decision not to 
take advantage of the more profitable 
years to install the plan, since the 
original expenses can be much higher 
than the continuing expenses.” 

On the subject of financing sales- 
men’s pensions, the report stated in 
part: “From the salesman’s point of 
view, it would seem desirable to have 
a plan whereby he would contribute 
a certain percentage of his annual 
compensation to the fund, to be 
matched by an employer's contribu- 
tion. On top of this, he could be 
allowed to contribute additional 
amounts himself (with a maximum 
limit) if he so desired in order to 
increase his later benefits. 

“In this manner, he could adjust 
his contributions to the fluctuation 
in his commission earnings, which 
are likely to vary much more than 
salaried employes. At the same time 
the plan would not be discriminatory 
to other classes of employes, as the 
company’s contribution is limited. 

“By sizable contributions in years 
of good earnings, the salesman could 
thus build up eligibility for benefits 
that appear adequate, instead of being 
eligible only for the meager benefits 
that Social Security and some pen- 
sion plans provide.” 

‘The report sounded a note of warn- 
ing that the coming so-called ‘‘ad- 
justment”’ period might bring difficul- 
ties in adminstering pension systems, 
particularly in the cases of “not a 
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few companies” which may have set 
up too hastily designed plans during 
the profitable war years. 

“There is one large company in 
New England,” states the report, 
“that had its normal profits turned 
into a half million dollar annual loss 
since the war’s end because of an 
unpredictable change in the postwar 
markets. This company is seriously 
questioning whether it can continue 
its pension plan which was installed 
in 1944. It is certain that it cannot 
be continued on its present non-con- 
tributory basis, and the trust agree- 
ment is being altered to allow the 
trustees to call for contributory pay- 
ments by participating employes. The 
company is making every effort to 
avoid deferment of the plan, but this 
sort of problem may have to be faced 
by a good number of companies.” 

The report brought out forcefully 
that it is time for the sales manager 
to do considerable thinking on what 


a pension plan would mean tor jis 
sales force. “Rather than merely 
going along for the ride if his com- 
pany should decide to install a plan,” 
it says, “he should carefully weigh 
the present and future advantaves 
and difficulties of a plan for his sal 
men. If he then determines that it 
would be a feasible move, he should 
actively press for a plan’s installation 

“Tf the company then decides upon 
action, he should make certain that 
the form of plan installed affords op- 
portunity for adequate benefits to his 
salesmen without being discriminator, 
to other employes. 

“And with a plan in operation, he 
should exploit its advantages by stress- 
ing its value to his salesmen, by using 
it to maintain the vitality of his sales 
force and by offering it as an attrac- 
tion to prospective new salesman. 

“In fact, he should be an active 
participant in the company’s installa 
tion and use of the plan.” 


“His Master's Voice” 


soon be on display. 


Voice.” 


Chicago. 


When a dog gives birth to 20,000 pups, that’s news. 


Exactly that is happening to Nipper, the famous RCA Victor trade- 
mark dog. His new “family” will fill over 50 freight cars. Made ot 
papier mache in 36-inch and 11-inch sizes, Nipper’s progeny will 


The war caused a temporary retirement for Nipper, who was 
officially adopted as the company’s trade-mark 46 years ago. When 
commercial production was resumed full scale, RCA Victor decided 
to rejuvenate the world-famous dog listening to “His Master’s 
In its first step toward producing quantity replicas, RCA 
Victor commissioned Carl Hallsthammar to carve a rejuvenated, all- 
American model of the original Nipper, an English breed fox terrier. 
Mr. Hallsthammar is with W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc. 


Then came the problem of finding the right “kennel” for the birth 
of 20,000 dogs. Old King Cole Displays, Canton, O., was chosen. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


! CSA Budeneds ts Lceal 


Any advertising quiz kid can figure this out fast. Here’s a packaged 
food item. Nothing exotic, something everybody uses. Naturally, 
it’s nationally advertised. 

But look at what recent brand preference studies show. In one city, 
28% of the families use the product. In another, 20%. In another, 
17%. In still another, only 8%. 

Why? Because markets differ as people differ ...in tastes, in reading 
habits, in buying habits. The only thing they have in common is 
that every sale your advertising makes is a local transaction... 
between a local consumer and a local dealer. 

That’s why national advertising in local newspapers is so productive. 
More than 53 million daily newspapers are bought in the U. S. and 
Canada these days...a new all-time high. Newspapers are the 
biggest mass medium. They are the only mass medium that gives 
you effective pinpoint control...to concentrate your advertising 


where you want it when you want it. 


Every day we learn something new about markets, maybe your markets. 


Worth a phone call to find out? 


Bureat of AWvertiing 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, Caledonia 5-8575 © 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chic ago |, State 8681 * 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Exbrook 8530 
prepared by the Bureau of Advertising and published by The Columbus Dispatch in the interest of more effective advertising 
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WILLIAM A, BARRON, JR. 


“Good relations between management and employes— 
and that’s what boosts production—begin right in the 
hearts and heads of the top men of any company. ‘They’ve 
got to be the kind who respect folks, and who have a 
sincere and high regard for the intelligence of the 
American workingman. So far as their own people are 
concerned, they’ve got to be the kind who feel the man- 
agement is working for the employes as much as the 
employes are working for the management. Then they 
can be their company’s best public relations staff.” 


Well, that’s the way William A. Barron, Jr. feels 
about this No. | problem of business: Management-people 
relations. This tall, friendly-eyed, active Chairman of 
Gillette Safety Razor Company (a Brigadier General in 
War II but wants you to “forget the ‘General.’ The 
war's over’) sits in his unpretentious “factory-corner”’ 
office and tells you about it. His office door, like that of 
J. P. Spang, Jr., the company’s president, and of every 
other Gillette executive, is always open to Gillette people 
of all grades, and lots of them come in. Down in the 
plant they’re turning out well over a billion blades a year. 
ficiency is high. Men and women /ike to work there. 


“If you’re going to have real teamwork in a business,” 
Mr. Barron goes on, “you must be sincere in your regard 
for your staff and plant force. Their good is your good. 
You cannot trick them with phoney schemes to win their 
loyalty and best efforts, either. Unless you are sincerely 
working for them it’s ridiculous for you to hire some 
high-priced public relations or personnel expert and try 
to turn over to him alone the job of developing good 
feeling toward the company. You'll be throwing company 
money down the sink. 


“Tt seems to me you shouldn’t try to preach to your 
people . . . about free enterprise or anything else. Just 
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FOREFRONT OPINION 


Good Production 
Starts in the 
Head Men’s Hearts 


show them you recognize and respect their work and 
their effort. Do it by a good system of promotions, by 
incentive pay, by certificates of merit, by service awards, 
and so on. And you can avoid a lot of wage arguments 
by making wage advances—whatever conditions justify 
it—before they’re asked or expected.” 


Gillette demonstrated the recognition principle to its 
Beston plant force the morning of November 12, 1946. 
‘That morning the Gillette “team” turned out its billionth 
blade of the year. It was a record. Without a word of 
warning, master switches were pulled, shutting down the 
machines. Foremen were called together and handed trays 
containing a week’s extra pay for every worker! ‘These 
foremen (“They're really the men most responsible for 
our production efficiency,’ says Mr. Barron.) handed 
out the envelopes to their astonished groups. It was a 
lightning stroke of good relations without fanfare, syrupy 
speeches by big-shots or planned publicity. 


“No, I don’t believe in ‘preaching’ to your plant and 
staff people,” finishes Chairman Barron. “What we all 
want these days is willing teamwork and lots of it. You 
don’t get those things by ‘preaching.’ You do it by prov- 
ing you are honestly interested in the welfare of your 
men and by forever centering their attention on produc- 
tion. Show every department what other departments are 
doing. Post production reports daily or weekly. Make a 
sort of game of it. And reward men for performance. 
Then they can see the economics of our American system 
at work in terms of their own jobs. They can understand 
their own contributions to the business. From that point, 
it’s up to management—and it had better be good man- 
agement!” 


FOREFRONT OPINION is compiled by E. W. Davidson 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Big Canadian Sales Goal 


Aiming for the biggest sales goal 
in its history, Boyle-Midway, Ltd., 
Canada, is backing its leading prod- 
ucts with an advertising and sales pro- 
gram greater than ever before. Tied 
in with substantial increases in adver- 
tising budgets, according to H. E. 
Sanderson, president of the household 
products firm, is a comprehensive sales 
program. Merchandising, point-of- 
sale and other display materials are 
all being coordinated with advertis- 
ing. 

Prior to each campaign, Mr. San- 
derson points out, Boyle-Midway is 
preparing merchandising broadsides 
for use of the sales force in acquaint- 
ing Boyle-Midway dealers with the 
promotion behind the products. 

Among Boyle-Midway products 
which are being given intensive ad- 
vertising support in Canada this year 
are Old English No Rubbing Wax, 
Old English Scratch Cover Polish, 
Aeromist, Fly-Ded, Moth-Dcd and 
3-In-One Ojijl. Schedules include 
wide and consistent use of newspapers, 
magazines and radio. 

Two of Boyle-Midway’s insecti- 
cides, Moth-Ded and Fly-Ded, come 
in for special emphasis in the Cana- 
dian program. Moth-Ded advertise- 
ments appear in Chatelaine, Mac- 
Lean’s, National Home Monthly, 
Canadian Home Journal and La 
Patrie Rotogravure, while Fly-Ded 


is running a 10-week campaign in 
60 leading Canadian dailies. 

Boyle-Midway is also using a 60- 
paper schedule for Old English No 
Rubbing Wax and Old English 
Scratch Cover Polish and 33 papers 
for Aeromist Glass Cleaner. Maga- 
zine insertions are regularly sched- 
uled for 3-In-One Oil with bi-weekly 
insertions in leading rotogravure sec- 
tions to back up the campaign. 

In radio Boyle-Midway is running 
daily spot announcements throughout 
the year on 14 stations across Canada. 

W. Earl Bothwell, Inc., is agency. 


World Trade Promotion 


Newspaper mats and window pos- 
ters are now available for The Adver- 
tising Council’s World Trade and 
Travel Campaign. Proof sheets with 
illustrations of eight large and four 
small newspaper advertisements are 
being mailed by The Council to some 
4,500 daily and weekly newspapers. 
Mats and posters may be ordered 
without cost from The Council. 

The advertisements and_ posters, 
based upon the campaign theme of 
“Part of Every Dollar You Get 
Comes From World Trade!’’, point 
up the importance of world trade to 
business in every American city and 
town. “Look How Main Street Has 
Grown” is a campaign slogan aimed 
to make the average citizen realize 
that it is a two-way street: other 


GUINEA PIG: This poster, recently unveiled in a key location in Newark, N. J., 
and viewed by a panel of representative Esso dealers, is the forerunner of a new 
outdoor poster campaign by Standard Oil Co. of N. J. Dedicated to the Esso 
dealer, the program pioneers in adapting silhouette drawing to the poster medium. 
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nations cannot buy our goods unless 
we buy from them. Our expanding 
economy needs expanding world 
markets and our activity in world 
markets will be reflected in the in- 
dividual’s pocketbook and cash regis- 
ter. 

Paul Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corp. and chairman of 
The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, points out that “world trade 


SEE FLOW: Transparent spout on ubiquitous 
Boyle-Midway, Inc., lets consumer know 
when it's time to buy and, set off by bright 
red cap, is a point-of-sale eye-catcher. 


makes jobs. World trade is insurance 
against severe depressions. It is high 
time all of us—not just experts— 
were made to realize that world trade 
is not just an academic subject; it 
has a direct relationship to our in- 
dividual prosperity.” 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, states, 
‘“‘Wage-earners stand to benefit great- 
ly from an expanded world trade. 
We all need to understand its prime 
principles . . . what happens to world 
trade will show up, one way or the 
other, in millions of pay envelopes.” 

Compton Advertising, Inc., is The 
Council’s volunteer task-force on the 
campaign with Charles D. Jackson, 
Time-Life International, as the co- 
ordinator. 


Alligators Smoke 


Teaser advertisements, which sud- 
denly dotted New York City news- 
papers during the first two weeks of 
May, were the first intimation that 
Larus & Brother Co. were about to 
venture into the big time New York 
City market with a fledgling product, 
Alligator Cigarettes. Newest entry 
in the highly competitive, popular- 
price cigarette field is being launched 
with big-space newspaper advertise- 
ments, morning and evening radio 
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How do 
you advertise 
without 


compet itionZ 


@ The answer: by using Diamond Book Match 
advertising, where no surrounding ads or 
editorial matter compete for your prospect’s 
attention. Your ad is the only ad on a Diamond 
Match Book. 

Other advantages too. Diamond Book Match 
advertising is distributed for you in any 
selected market areas, in any selected quantities, 
during any selected time periods. Thus you 
can cover each market according to its indi- 
vidual needs. 

You pay for space only on the matches. You 
pay only 17% of the total cost. Each ad is 
exposed to a prospect twenty times. The cost 
is as low as 2/1000 of a cent per reader ex- 
posure. You get full color in small space. You 
can put as much selling copy on a Diamond 
Match Book as is in this ad. 

Let us analyze your advertising and sales 
problems and prepare a Diamond Book Match 
campaign tailor-made to your needs. No cost 


or obligation. Write for full information today. 


Diamond 
Match 


COMPANY 
Dept. S-107,318 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


The pocket-sized answer . . . 
to man-sized media problems 
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WINGS SPROUT: For merchandising an airplane, Douglas Aircraft Co. installs 
new display in ticket offices and travel bureaus to supplement newspaper and 
magazine advertising. Global constructed center piece with cutaway view and the 
side cards showing DC-6 night and day travel is made by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


newscasts, evening chain breaks, and 
daytime one-minute announcements. 
The campaign is being handled by 
the Duane Jones Co., Inc. 

Following a long-range plan, this 
cigarette has been introduced into 
each new market only after it has 
gained a substantial foothold in pre- 
vious areas. First tests were made in 
seven key cities in the New England 
market where Larus & Brother Co. 
controls approximately 60% of the 
tobacco market, primarily through 
the star brand, Edgeworth Tobacco. 

Before the start of this campaign 
every phase of the product’s develop- 
ment and of the advertising program 
was subjected to exhaustive consumer 
tests conducted by Duane Jones’ Re- 
search Department. Even the name 
was psychologically pre-tested. Three 
factors played an important part in 
its final selection: 1. To most women 
the word “Alligator” connotes lux- 
ury leather goods, hence the associa- 
tion is one of quality. 2. The name 
is provocative, hard to forget. 3. It 
affords the opportunity of featuring 
a whimisical trade mark, and aristo- 
cratic alligator loftily blowing smoke 
rings. His debonair pose lends inter- 


BEST 


way to reach 
a multi-million, 
top-quality 
market ata ’ 


record low cost 


ee 
CORONET 


est to all point-of-sale material, win- 
dow displays and give-aways. 


Subway Ad-vantages 


New York Subways Advertising 
Co., Inc., is launching a new adver- 
tising campaign consisting of a series 
of page-size inserts in four colors. 
Altogether there will be 12 inserts 
in the series, six of which will run 
in each of the following: Printers’ 
Ink, Advertising Age, Advertising 
and Selling, Sales Management, Tide, 
Food Field Reporter and Drug Trade 
News. The series will feature 12 
one-sheet subway station poster de- 
signs, created for the company by 
leading poster artists. The campaign 
is designed to point out the advan- 
tages of subway advertising and to 
demonstrate the way in which sub- 
way station advertising lends itself 
to poster treatment. 


Tie Prices Down—Still 


Botany Mills, Inc., has just broken 
an extensive newspaper campaign in 
25 of the leading newspapers through- 
out the country. The advertisements, 
which consist of 1,500 lines each, 
feature the “Botany” Brand Wrinkle- 
Proof Tie. In answer to the price 
question, they point out that the 
“Botany” is still $1 and $1.50 and 
“is still America’s ‘longer lasting’ 
value.” They show that Botany is 
today holding the price line in neck- 
wear which they established as ta! 
back as 1932. 

Dealers throughout the trading 
areas where the advertisements are 
running are being encouraged to fi¢- 
in with the price-holding them: 
by using the mats. They are also 
being furnished with mounted re- 
prints of the advertisements to 5¢ 
displayed in their stores. 
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crates spectra air erect 


How to Unearth Sales 
Leads by Direct Mail 


A short sales message enclosed with a post card with 
which to ask for more information locates active pros- 
pects for the Detjen Corporation's electric fly killer. 


“Have you a fly 
problem? If you 
have, a fly control 
consultant (in 
everyday language 
a salesman) from 
the Detjen Corp., 
New York, is 
looking for you, armed with some 
convincing data on Detjen electric 
fly screens.” 

This is the general approach em- 
ployed by Detjen to promote its 
highly specialized product, an elec- 
trified grid which electrocutes flies 
and other flying insects. It’s a prod- 
uct with special appeal to concerns 
handling large quantities of food. 

_Up to the present, Detjen’s sales 
ettorts have been concentrated in the 
east. The New England states, and 
New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania have been particularly good 
Markets, 

Detjen unearths leads _ chiefly 
through direct mail. A typical Detjen 
direct mail campaign includes several 
Mailings, usually one a month. Points 
mae in the mailing pieces vary from 
month-to-month, but usually include 
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these: Electric screens not only keep 
flies out of a building, but electrocute 
them at the same time. The screens 
operate automatically, without human 
attention. Compare the cost of elec- 
tric screens over a long period with 
the yearly cost of ordinary screens. 

In its sales literature, the company 
usually offers to send a fly control 
consultant to make a survey of the 
fly problem for a prospect. Such a 
survey consists of a search for the 
origin of the flies creating the prob- 
lem together with suggestions to re- 
duce or eliminate that source of flies. 

Detjen’s direct mail experience re- 
veals that a short sales message bear- 
ing a return postage-paid card brings 
best results. Sometimes, Detjen sends 
only a postcard, folded once or twice, 
and sealed with a gummed flap. Some 
cards enable prospects to request 
further sales literature, while others 
have space for the prospect to ask 
for the fly control consultant to call. 

Salesmen follow up __ inquiries 
brought in by direct mail. A typical 
sales presentation might take the 
form of a quotation, broken down 
into amortized payments. This quota- 


THEY SHALL NOT PASS: Flies and other 
flying insects don't pass when they encoun- 
ter Detjen's electric screen (left) which 
electrocutes upon contact, flying in or out. 


tion shows how the prospect can save 
on sprays, insecticides and the labor 
involved in applying these. 

In the case of a cheese factory re- 
quiring electric screens on 26 win- 
dows, the-total cost might amount 
to about $1,000. The Detjen sales- 
man breaks this charge down to cover 
20 years, a cost of $50 per year. He 
then contrasts this $50 cost with 
$160 a year which the prospect might 
be spending to obtain relief from 
flies in other ways. 

A salesman is provided with a 
sample screen showing its construc- 
tion, a number of testimonial letters, 
and a packet of sales literature used 
in direct mail. 

The job of selling the electric fly 
screen is made easier because a sub- 
stantial number of original buyers 
re-order to expand their installations. 
The usual sales pattern is for a pur- 
chaser to install Detjen screens in one 
building and later decide to equip 
his other buildings. Also, it is noted 
that in numerous cases, the user pro- 
vides for electric screens when erect- 
ing new buildings. A typical case 
history is that of a restaurant for a 
Naval powder plant which began by 
installing two screens at a cost of $60. 
Later, the plant installed another 
$400 worth, and finally installed 
screens at all points, running the 
total investment to $1,800. 

Detjen makes extensive use of 
demonstrations. The company ex- 
hibits at county and state fairs. The 
display is a small portable building 
equipped with Detjen electric screens 
at doors and windows showing the 
product in action. 
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FTC Rules Monopoly Product? 
Cannot Be Fair-Traded | 


BY ALBERT WOODRUFF GRAY 


The Eastman decision, in which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission directed the company to cease setting retail prices 
for color film, is significant to all whose products can- 


not be said to “move in free and open competition." 


A recent order of the Federal 
Trade Commission directed the East- 
man Kodak Co. to discontinue sét- 
ting the retail price for color film. 
The Federal court has held this 
method of merchandising of the 
Eastman Co. violation of the anti- 
monopoly laws.‘ 

This order directed the Eastman 
Co. to, ‘Cease and desist from enter- 
ing into any contract with its dealer 
customers which provides that Koda- 
chrome or Magazine Film it not to 
be advertised, offered for sale or sold 
by them at prices less than those fixed 
by the Eastman Co.” 

In all the states except Missouri 
and ‘Texas and in the District of 
Columbia, are enacted statutes per- 
mitting manufacturers or producers 
to set a minimum resale price on 
their products in sales to consumers. 


Sl emore 


STAR 
winDOW 
DISPLAY 
SERVICE 
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The first statute of this character 
was passed in California in 1931. 
‘That was followed by similar statutes 
in eight other states in 1935 and in 
four more the following year. These 
laws legalize such retail price fixing 
but were restricted to business car- 
ried on within the boundaries of the 
state in which they were enacted. 
The moment such an agreement in- 
volved interstate commerce, the big 
black bear of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act stood in the path of its 
enforcement. 

Over 20 years before the Supreme 
Court had read to manufacturers of 
the country a lesson on the evils of 
resale price fixing that was not read- 
ily forgotten. The Miles Medical 
Co. had sold its products under con- 
tracts with retail druggists that, 
“Said retail agent agrees in no case 
to sell or furnish the said proprietary 
medicines to any person at less than 
the full price as printed on the 
packages.” 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Act pro- 
vides, “Every contract, combination 
in the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several states or 
with foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared illegal.” 

A Kentucky firm violated its agree- 
ment with the Miles Medical Co. 
When this case came before the 
Supreme Court Justice Hughes made 


the trenchant comment, ‘“Agreemen:s 
or combinations between dealers ha» - 
ing for their sole purpose the destru: 

tion of competition and the fixing ct 
prices are injurious to the public in- 
terest and void. They are not saved 
by the advantages which the respon- 
dents expected to derive from the 
enhanced price to the consumer,” '?? 

The reaction of merchandisers 
from the Sherman Anti-Trust prose- 
cutions, supplemented by this de- 
cision was not one nurturing further 
retail price fixing. In this decision 
condemning retail pricing agreements, 
the dissent of Justice Holmes was 
prophetic. ‘The law he advocated at 
that time became, a quarter of a 
century later, the principle adopted 
by that same court. 

“YT think that, at least, it is safe 
to say that the most intelligent judi- 
cial policy is to let people manage 
their own business in their own way 
unless the ground for interference is 
very clear. What then is the ground 
upon which we interfere in the pres- 
ent case? Of course it is not the in- 
terest of the producer. No one, | 
judge, cares for that. . . . I cannot 
believe that in the long run the people 
will profit by this court permitting 
knaves to cut reasonable prices for 
some ulterior purpose of their own 
and thus to impair, if not to destroy, 
the production and sale of articles 
which it is assumed to be desirable 
that the people should be able to get.” 

In 1936 the Illinois retail price 
fixing statute legalizing contracts of 
this sort in the resale of trade-marked 
commodities “in fair and open com- 
petition with commodities of the same 
general class” was before the Su- 
preme Court for condemnation or 
approval. Echoes of that 1911 dis- 
senting opinion of Justice Holmes 
were reverberating in the various 
state legislated fair trade laws. 

“There is a great body of fact and 
opinion tending to show that the 
price cutting by retail dealers is not 
only injurious to the good-will and 
business of the producer and dis- 
tributor of identified goods but in- 
jurious to the general public as well,” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Is Your Advertising 
Missing All #¥itte 


$700,000,000 market at retail . . . bigger than Chicago; 


The newspaper whose reader-families’ average annual 


expenditure for food used at home makes it a 


bigger than Los Angeles and Philadelphia combined. 


The newspaper with consistently more editorial food 
linage than any other in New York—281,355 lines 


in 1946, more than 100,000 lines in excess of the second paper. 


ond The newspaper which, in 1916, established the Herald Tribune Home 
Institute—first venture of its kind by a newspaper. In 1946, the 
widely followed Home Institute in response to homemakers’ requests for 


guidance, sent out 641,933 paid-for leaflets on hundreds of subjects to help 


Herald Tribune readers set better tables, run more efficient homes. 


You’re missing PLENTY 
if you don’t advertise in the NEW <u: YORK 


Herald ev: Tribune 


European Edition Published Daily and Sunday in Paris 
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was the judicial comment that sealed 
with approval the state fair trade 
statutes. ‘*? 

The sole difference in the 1911 and 
the 1936 cases was the commodity 
involved, patent medicine in the first 
incident, whiskies in the second. In a 
rationalization of these fair trade 
laws, the court pointed out the wan- 
ton injury to the good-will of the 
manufacturers in unrestrained price 
cutting. “We are here dealing, not 
with a commodity alone but with a 
commodity plus the brand or trade- 
mark which it bears as evidence of 
its origin and of the quality of the 
commodity for which the brand or 
trade-mark stands. Good-will is prop- 
erty in a very real sense, injury to 
which, like injury to any other spe- 
cies of property, is a proper subject 
for legislation. Good-will is a valu- 
able contributing aid to business and 
trade-marks, labels and brands are 
legitimate aids to the creation or 
enlargement of such good-will.” 


Fallacies Shown 


Supplementing this comment the 
opinion indicates the fallacy of these 
objections to retail price fixing. 
“There is nothing in the act to pre- 
clude the purchaser from removing 
the mark or brand from the com- 
modity—thus separating the physical 
property, which he owns, from the 
good-will which is the property of 
another—and then selling the prop- 
erty at his own price provided he 
can do so without utilizing the good- 
will of the latter as an aid to that 
end.” 

This decision was handed down in 
December, 1936. By April, 1941, 45 
states had enacted fair trade laws. In 
the fall, following the Dearborn de- 
cision, the statute known as_ the 
Miller-Tydings Act was passed by 
Congress, limiting the effect of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law with the 
provision, ‘““That nothing herein con- 
tained shall render illegal contracts 
or agreements prescribing minimum 
prices for the resale of a commodity,” 
which bears the trade-mark or brand 
name of the producer, “and which is 
in free and open competition with 
commodities of the same general class 
produced or distributed by others.” 

This phrase, “in free and open 
competition with commodities of the 
same general class,” until the East- 
man Kodak decision of a few weeks 
ago, has occasioned no comment by 
the courts. When the Miller-Tyd- 
ings Act was passed, Senator Tyd- 
ings, discussing in Congress the pur- 
pose of the statute, said, ““What does 
the amendment do? It permits a man 
who manufactures an article to state 
the minimum resale price of the 


article in a contract with the man 
who buys it for ultimate resale to 
the public provided—and this ‘pro- 
vided’ is mountain high—that the 
article about which the contract is 
written is in free and open competi- 
tion with other articles. If it is not 
in free and open competition with 
other articles, no such contract may 
be written.” 

In the 10 years since the enact- 
ment of that law only two cases seem 
to have occurred that relate to this 
restriction of resale price fixing to 
goods “in free and open competition.” 
One of these, a California suit in 
1940, involved the sale of tooth- 
brushes of the patented plastic, Ny- 
lon. Holding the mere patent of an 
article did not exclude such an article 
from “free and open competition,” 
hence from the protection of the law 
permitting the establishment of a re- 
tail price, the court said, “A patent 
does not, ipso facto, preclude the 
manufacturer from fixing prices and 
maintaining the same pursuant to a 
fair trade act. The fact that plain- 
tiff’s tooth brushes are made of 
patented Nylon and are the only 
Nylon brushes that can be purchased 
does not exclude them from the pro- 
tection of fair trade contracts. Brush- 
es of other materials and produced 
by several manufacturers are in fair 
and open competition with plaintiff's 
product.” ©) 


Massachusetts Case 


In the same year occurred a sim- 
ilar case in Massachusetts. Schenley 
Distributors of New England sued 
to prevent the retail price cutting of 
their whiskies “Red Label” and 
“Golden Wedding.” Here, again, it 
was determined this merchandise was 
in “open competition with commodi- 
ties of the same general class pro- 
duced by others.’’® 

It is on this rock, “free and open 
competition with commodities of the 
same general class,” that the retail 
price of Kodachrome and Magazine 
Film, of the Eastman Co., has foun- 
dered. The argument of the Eastman 
Co. was that all photographic film, 
colored or black and white, was in 
the same general class; that each 
competes for the same consumer dol- 
lar “inasmuch as a person about to 
take a picture must choose between 
buying a color film or a black and 
white film.” 

“By analogous reasoning,” was the 
judicial retort, “it may be argued 
that champagne and Poland Spring 
water are competing commodities of 
the same general class because both 
are beverages and the person desiring 
to quench his thirst must choose 
which to buy or, similarly, that the 


various types of fuel—coal, wood, 
oil, gas, etc.—are all competing com- 
modities of the same general class.” 

The conclusion of this opinion :s a 
trenchant comment and one that cits 
deep into retail price fixing methods 
of present day merchandising meth- 
ods. “If a purchaser wants a coi 
film, he must be able to buy it trom 
more than one manufacturer if there 
is to be ‘free and open competiron 
with commodities of the same gene: a 
class;’ that he can buy a black ana 
white film will not serve to destroy 
the monopoly of the sole producer 
of the color film.” 


Extension of the Law 


This determination of the highest 
court of the country, save only the 
Supreme Court, that retail prices may 
be made only by the producer or 
manufacturer when the goods are in 
a competitive market, may readily 
apply to goods produced under the 
protection of the patent laws, of copy- 
right laws and by secret processes. 

One method of protection of a 
situation of this type still remains— 
the method adopted by the Mennen 
and the Colgate companies, a refusal 
to sell to retail distributors who fail 
to what, in view of this decision, 
must be nothing beyond a mere re- 
quest of the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer, that retail sales be governed 
by the prices set by the manufacturer. 
No law, decision or statute, compels 
the sale of goods to customers other 
than those the producer may choose. 

In the meantime, the retail price 
of goods in interstate trade that are 
of such a character as to preclude 
competition, are stripped of statutory 
protection such as they have enjoyed 
for the past decade. 

“The current of authority has been 
turned,” reads a recent decision. “For 
the judicial navigator the cases are 
no longer the beacons marking out a 
fixed if tortuous channel. He must 
for a while fix his eyes anew upon 
the Constitution as a pole star of his 
firmament and steer his course rather 
by principle than by precedent.” ”’ 


1. Eastman Kodak Co. v. Federal Trade 
Commission, November 27, 1946, 158 
Fed. 2d 592. 

2. Dr. Miles Medical Co. v. Park & Sons 
Co., 220 U. S. 373. 

3. Old Dearborn Co. v. Seagram Corp., 
299 U. S. 183. 

4. 81 Congressional Record, July 23, 1937. 

5. Weco Products Co. v. Mid-City Cut 
Rate Drug Stores, Cal. Super. Ct., Los 
Angeles Co., 1940. 

6. Schenley Distributors of New England, 
Inc. v. H. Hollander, Inc., Mass. 
Supreme Ct., 1940. 

7. Stone v. Interstate Natural Gas (o., 
103 Fed. 2d 544, page 549. 
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*‘Which of the 3 large Pittsburgh papers do you think 
presents the news most fairly?’’ asked The Panther, 
U. of Pittsburgh student publication. 44.5% of replies 
said, ‘“The Pittsburgh Press!’”” 39% named the next 
Why people re paper .. . and let’s not embarrass the third. 
Confidence in a paper’s editorial policy breeds con- 
fidence in its advertisements. Maybe that’s why The 
Press, for 40 years, has been the only Pittsburgh 
paper among the nation’s 25 leaders in advertising 
linage. 


crazy -like-a-fox 


to advertise in 
THE PRESS DIGS CUSTOMERS OUT OF THEIR FOX HOLES— 


Wilkens, credit jewelers, was a one-store project when 
The Pittsburgh Press it first advertised in The Press in 1906. In 40 years 
Wilkens placed 90% of its Pittsburgh newspaper 
advertising in The Press . . . and now operates 5 
beautiful stores. Wilkens makes 80% of its sales to 
residents of Allegheny County . . . where The Press 
outstrips any other newspaper, in circulation, by 34% 
daily and 10% on Sunday. 


ANOTHER FOXY OPERATION—Somebody smart put us on 
the schedule of an institutional campaign aimed at 

big shots. Result: The Press pulled more inquiries 
than any paper in Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, San Francisco, or Cleveland. 71.9% 
of all Western Pennsylvania district executives 
read The Press, and twice as many read The 
Press exclusively as any other paper. 


YOU CAN OUT-FOX OUR SPACE 
MEN ... Once in 
a while we run 
short of news- 

print, like any 

other good paper, 
and have to ration adver- 
tising space. But Press results 
are worth any amount of effort 
. and usually it doesn’t take 
much to get your advertising accepted, especially 
if you give us a little leeway on insertion dates. Match 
wits with our space men... you probably will get all 
the space you want. 


( The Pittsburgh Press 


i) 0) IN PITTSBURGH - IN CITY CIRCULATION 
Pad 
IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


IN RETAIL ADVERTISING - IN GENERAL ADVERTISING 
IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


REPRESENTED BY the National Advertising 
Department, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. Offices 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Fort Worth, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


Twenty Ways to Cut 
Higher Advertising Costs 


BY DON D. PATTERSON =: Director, National Advertising Dept., Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Advertising costs will drop when we finally learn to base 
our expenditures on the bedrock of market facts: who are 
our customers, where are they, and how much do they 
buy? That's the way to make our advertising really pay. 


If any proof were needed that all 
of us are both producers and con- 
sumers it can be found in the com- 
plaints from advertisers that media 
and production costs have gone up. 
Those same complainers are in the 
main executives of companies whose 
own prices to the trade have had to 
be boosted to get back the higher 
costs of material and labor. 

Yes, the price of advertising has 
gone up, but the cost of advertising 
isn’t necessarily much, if any, higher. 
For one thing, increased circulation 
has accompanied nearly every adver- 
tising rate increase. 

But, more important: It is the ad- 
vertiser and his agency, far more 
than the media seller, who determine 
the real cost of advertising. One 
advertiser attracts 36 readers out of 
every 100, another only 8. Adver- 
tiser X has a 17 Hooper, advertiser 
Z only a 3. 

There are two approaches to ad- 
vertising appraisals. One is technical ; 
the other marketing. 


Advertising: End or Means 


The technical approach all too fre- 
quently regards advertising as the end 
rather than the means to an end. 
Those of us who are salesmen for 
media may have oversold our wares 
to the detriment of a more sane view 
of advertising. Too many advertisers 
and their representatives think in 
terms of a radio program, a four- 
color magazine schedule, twenty-four 
sheet posters, or a newspaper black 
and white or rotogravure expenditure 
before sales necessities or markets to 
be sold have been determined. 

The technical approach seemingly 
regards advertising as being separate 
and distinct from sales—something 
that has more to do with sopranos, 
dry-brush art work, word pictures 
and typography than with the crea- 
tion of market positions and profits. 

In a recent advertising publication 
article the advertising director of onc 
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of the largest advertisers in the so- 
called national field expressed the 
opinion that since media rates were 
being upped, only the larger adver- 
tisers would be able tb cope with the 
increases, that advertising expendi- 
tures would be reduced and some 
advertisers eliminated. That would be 
true if only the technical viewpoint 
held, but no two advertisers have the 
same advertising cost, even when they 
use the same media. 


Aim for the Target 


One is the more adept and knows 
how, why and for what reasons he 
is spending his advertising dollar. The 
other is making sure of the target 
by closing his eyes and using an 
open-bore shotgun. It may mean that 
advertisers will have to use more 
guideposts, market indices, and their 
own distribution and sales facts, to 
get greater value from their advertis- 
ing dollars. The more expensive it 
becomes to advertise, the more certain 
should the spender be of the direction, 
purpose and chance of profit. 

The marketing view of advertising 
must regard advertising as an indi- 
visible part of the sales process. It 
expects to realize results not in terms 
of a generalized over-all sale or profit 
structure but in terms of the actual 
sale of specific merchandise in given 
markets—unmistakable proofs of the 
productivity of its use. Advertising is 
merely anothersalesman, nothing more. 

Advertising should be measured in 
terms of personal selling as extended 
to thousands of people by the yard- 
stick that is applied to individual 
salesmen selling to thousands of deal- 
ers. Perhaps, the more _ realistic 
market approach to advertising is 
that of General Motors and the other 
automobile manufacturers. They 
spend in each market, with the deal- 
er’s advice, so much a car. The 
effectiveness of the advertising is 
measured then as a part of the 
dealer’s sales effort as well as that 


of the company. The dealer gets ‘he 
assistance that his sales efforts afford. 
He can increase his appropriation by 
increasing his sales. 

The marketing view of advertising 
regards advertising as a_ necessary 
part of the sales department’s efforts, 
not as something apart to be regu- 
lated by a separate institution which 
is not daily attuned to the pulse of 
markets. I know from personal ex- 
perience of an advertiser who spent 
in the “First Fifty” in revenue, 
whose sales departments were never 
asked their problems or advice before 
advertising decisions were made, copy 
approved and campaigns placed; 
whose agency knew nothing of sales 
strengths or weaknesses of the prod- 
ucts advertised and whose possession 
of sales figures was for the company 
as a whole rather than by districts, 
counties, communities or products. 
The situation was finally realized— 
after sales started to slip—and before 
advertising again started it was based 
upon the sales of the previous year 
for all products by divisions, cities 
and counties and upon the advice and 
counsel of the divisional sales man- 
agers as to their preferences. It was 
a very different sort of advertising 
effort than had ever been undertaken 
and was highly successful. 


Correlating Factors 


Some company brass hats who try 
to relive the days of Warren Gam- 
aliel Harding tell sales executives 
that their advice and counsel is not 
wanted in advertising decisions, that 
they are employed to create sales and 
that others more skilled are employed 
to take care of the advertising. It 
seems never to have occurred to such 
management that those who are re- 
sponsible for the creation of sales 
might also be successful in helping to 
plan the work of that other salesman, 
advertising, who is also going to 
travel the same territory. 

All too frequently excessive adver- 
tising costs have been covered up in 
great sales volumes. Some companies 
in the past have cancelled advertising 
schedules toward the end of the year 
to meet dividend requirements. Other 
companies have acquired additional 
products to increase sales volume 


while coasting on their advertising 
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The Stamp of 
AUTHORITY 


| F iguery is believing — key buyers and other executives read 
and study the Economist — for they know that each item 
of news or opinion carries the stamp of authority. 

News items are gathered by a nation-wide staff skilled in both 
reporting and interpretation. An experienced editorial staff pains- 
takingly sifts the tremendous grist of news of interest to depart- 
ment stores. Key men have neither time nor desire for hearsay 
or gossip. 

Articles presenting opinion come only from the most authorita- 
tive sources. When they have something to say to fellow execu- 
tives, men of the caliber of Major Namm, Arthur Kaufmann, 
Stanley Marcus, Irving Goldenthal, Walter Alwyn-Schmidt say it 
in the Economist. For they know that the leading paper will 
reach their fellow-leaders. 

When a broad cross-section of executive opinion or experience 
is needed, our editors command the prestige to draw an unusually 
large percentage of replies to the most complicated and confidential 
questionnaires. Key buyers and other department store execu- 
tives depend on the Economist for the authoritative information 


they need in their businesses . . . thus they are willing to supply 
their share of the facts. 

Leaf through an issue of the Economist . . . and you will see 
what we mean by the stamp of authority . . . you will see how 


we earn our prestige. You will realize that this prestige and 
authority can also lend believability to any advertising message 
you may present in the Economist’s pages. 


LEONOMIST 


A CH/LTONW fs) 
-) 
CCA YBLICA TION 


100 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y.; 56th and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA.; 29 East Madison Street, CHICAGO 
2, ILL.; 1836 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO; 10 High Street, BOSTON 10, Mass.; Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., ATLANTA 3, 
GEORGIA; WEST COAST: Garfield Building, LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.; Russ Building, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
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momentum to show larger immediate 
earnings. Large sales volumes can 
conceal advertising extravagances and 
wrong guesses. Smaller companies 
have to make each dollar count. 
The marketing approach to adver- 
tising had one of its beginnings in 
the work of the late Charles Coolidge 
Parlin who established the Com- 
mercial Research Division of the 
Curtis Publishing Company and who 
is the father of many of the better 
research practices so commonly used 
today. It was Mr. Parlin who first 
pointed out in his “Sales Quotas” 
that it was possible and practical to 
have all of the usable general sales 
data for every county and town over 
2,500 in the United States upon 
which to base sales and consequently 
advertising decisions. In “City Mar- 
kets” he illustrated how similar data, 
easily obtainable from Government 
and other sources, could be had not 
alone for counties but for districts 
within large metropolitan cities. 


The Market Approach 


So long as markets are people then 
no two markets will be alike any 
more than any two people are identi- 
cal. The marketing acceptance that 
advertising is just another way of 
selling and must be treated as such, 
recognizes that since markets are 
people, the factors that influence 
people, factors influencing people in 
their living and buying habits are 
keys to sales success or failure. 

The technical advertising approach 
too often seeks to  over-simplify 
markets by regarding them in great 
chunks or large divisions rather than 
as people finely divided by all man- 
ner of factors—living in either city, 
town or village areas, or on farms; 
people living in cold, temperate, or 
hot climates; people working in fac- 
tories that require skilled and pains- 
taking labor or greater muscle force 
and physical stamina; people doing 
clerical work as in Washington, or 
raising cattle as in the case of the 
western range; people who are thus 
affected in their food, clothing and 
sheltered wants as well as their pur- 
chase of luxuries. People may like 
certain products unknowingly because 
they are adapted to cold climates or 
dislike others because they are of 
little use in warm weather. 

An estimated 35% of the Scotch 
whiskey consumed in the United 
States is bought in Metropolitan New 
York and its immediate environs. 
Los Angeles is, perhaps, the next 
largest market. Four or five areas 
will add up to more than three- 
fourths of its consumption. The 
South, both of the United States and 
China, likes rice. The North of both 


countries prefers bread. The best 
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sellers, returning to liquors, in New 
England include gin, but in the 
southern states, with large Negro 
populations, it is wine. 

It is also apparent that we must 
recognize in selling people, as Mr. 
Parlin once said: “We are selling a 
parade, not a standing army.” All of 
us know that, but most of us would 
rather think of markets as being 
stable and unchanging year after 
year. Yet we face the fact that they 
are swarming like ant-hills every 
minute of every day. Each day cus- 
tomers die and new customers are 
born. Boys become men and girls 
women. The extent of these facts we 
can ascertain simply. They are again 
a basis of judgment as to whether or 
not advertising is accomplishing its 
selling purpose. They give little com- 
fort to the advertiser who, having 
established his product, decides he 
can coast and convert more money 
into dividends. 

Let’s get into the ant-hills of 
markets. What happens in them? 
Continuous surveys tell that your 
product is selling on the average of 
so many packages per store during a 
month, quarter or a year. On that 
you can base a decision. You can 
decide better if you know city by 
city how many families bought your 
product at one time or another to 
make up that average over the period 
of six months, a year or more. There 
is a third and vital dimension. It is 


the turnover in your customers. On 
product may have been sold to over 
half of the families in a market in 
order to arrive at a 10% average 
sale over the year. Perhaps of the 
50% of the families who bought the 
product only 10% liked it. Even that 
10% may be a turnover of 2 or 3° 
of the old dropping out each month 
and 2 or 3% being added. That’s th: 
real essence of your advertising and 
sales effort from a marketing stand- 
point. To how many customers can 
you sell your product month in and 
month out, year in and year out? 
This can be known too. 


Technical View Limited 


Too often in taking the technical 
advertising point of view we are 
spreading ourselves ineffectively thin 
as against an intensive investment to- 
ward a profit. The Metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York, for example, can 
furnish as large a market as groups 
of many states. It can furnish a more 
compact area within which to build 
a volume at a lesser sales cost but a 
comparable volume to many of the so- 
called national brands. I have known 
in my own years of ar advertiser, 
whose sales volume was 40% in New 
York City, 25% in Chicago, and the 
balance of 35% in other similarly 
concentrated areas, who lost his sales 
position because of the extensiveness 
of his advertising. Many of us are 
frequently surprised to learn that a 


“Shall I find out if Mr. Bailey is really in conference, sir?” 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


For 73 years, The Detroit News has been Detroit’s home newspaper . . . home- 


delivered, home-owned. Its solicitude for the community’s welfare has been consistently 
demonstrated by sponsorship of such local public service events as Michigan Scholastic 
Writing Awards— Year Round Athletic Programs—Green Lights Program for Voca- 
tional Guidance—Hikers’ Club for Youths and Adults—Birdhouse Building Contest 
for School-Agers—Spelling Bee Championship Contest—Statewide Speed Skating 


Contests— House Building Plan Counselling Service— International Travel Show, etc. 


Wt is this community spirit which rates a good share of the credit for the family 


acceptance which The News has always had in Detroit. To get your product story 


read by Detroit families in Detroit homes, get it into The Detroit News . 
complete HOME newspaper. 


. . Detroit’s 


Total Circulation 412,605 weekdays—517,022 Sundays 


Largest trading area circulation of all Detroit papers! 


OWNER AND OPERATOR OF RADIO STATIONS WWJ, WENA AND WWODT 


DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
The JOHN E. LUTZ CO. Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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VARIETY 


of fine editorial 
ngredients has built 
a loyal, multi- 
million audience 


for you in 


oe 
CORONET 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE 


MORNING & SUNDAY 


MORE THAN 
535,000 SUNDAY 
420,000 DAILY 


so-called sectional or private brand, 
though advertised, commands a great- 
er sales volume than its more exten- 
sively spread competitor — and a 
higher profit. 

The advertising dollar can be 
made more effective and _ profit-pro- 
ducing through getting—and apply- 
ing—the answers to these questions: 


1. Where is your actual market? This 
must be answered in two ways—poten- 
tially and as of today. 

2. Is the job one of profitable extension 
of distribution, an increase of present sales 
in good markets, or both? 

3. How do these divide them- 
selves by actual cities, villages, towns, 
and markets? 


sales 


4. Are your sales evenly extensive, or 
irregularly intensive in a limited number 
of areas? 


Compare Sales Costs 


5. How do your sales costs per sales- 
man compare in these various divisions? 

6. How do your advertising expendi- 
tures compare? 

7. How do you determine your adver- 
tising costs? Is it on the basis of a per- 
centage of the sale of each product, 
against your total sales, or just an 
arbitrary allotment? 

8. What actually are your advertising 
costs in detail? Many advertisers lump 
gratuities into advertising. Others do not 
charge in the proper amounts. 

9. Are you putting all of your media 
costs together, for example, against their 
circulation divisions in the sales terri- 
tories where they are spent? One adver- 
tiser who tried this found that he was 
spending more than he could ever hope 
to recover per family in smaller cities 
and less densely populated counties by 
reason of peaks in his magazine, radio, 
and newspaper coverage, and consider- 
ably less than he should per family in 
the larger metropolitan areas. 

10. Are all who have to do with the 
direction of your sales being given a 
voice in your sales through advertising 
decisions? It stands to reason that the 
men on the firing line throughout the 
country either have good opinions as to 
how they can best use advertising to 
sell—or, if they haven’t, then men who 
can should be found. The fact that they 
are responsible for advertising decisions 
also makes them more careful as well as 
more enthusiastic as to its use. 

Il. Can how many 
families you have to sell to maintain 
the volume that you want in any given 
size market? This is important for sev- 
eral reasons: One, it means that you 
have to continually bid for new people 
to use your product in order to maintain 
a satisfactory sales volume. It may mean 
that your product fitted to that 
particular market. Again, it may mean 


you determine 


isn’t 


that your advertising is attracting cus 
tomers by telling a story that your prod- 
uct doesn’t live up to. It may be over 
selling them whereas a more moderat 
approach might make them 
customers. 

12. Are you “shooting the works” al! 
of the time in your advertising and sale, 
efforts, or are you continually testing 
your future plans and products in sma!! 
markets adequate enough to be con- 
clusive of larger sales divisions, but 
small enough to measure easily? 

13. Do you actually have plans mad 
for anything other than an arbitrary 
10 or some other percent increase in your 
present volume? 


regular 


14. Are you doing a holding job or a 
building job? 

15. Where do you expect to be five 
years from now in your sales and with 
your product? 

16. What are you trying to accomplish? 
Does everyone responsible for that accom- 
plishment, including advertising 
agency, know everything about it? 

17. Have you so many products that 
they confuse the issue and keep any from 
being the success they might be? 

18. Are you carrying along a lot of 
products that take up sales time and ad- 
vertising money just because they seem 
to stymie your competitor? Have you 
considered they might be standing in 
the way of a more rapid development of 
the products in your line that have the 
greatest sale potential? 


your 


Know Sales Figures 

19. Does everyone having anything to 
do with your advertising know all of 
your sales and distribution figures and 
facts? I know one agency that handled 
an account for 15 years without ever 
being real sure about the total sales 
volume. The advertiser liked the agency, 
but what he did in the way of sales was 
“his business.” 

20. After all of the expense in prep- 
aration of an elaborate advertising cam- 
paign, do you check its distribution 
through media circulations and coverages 
before okaying the expenditures, to be 
sure that it is directed against the 
markets where you have the largest dis- 
tribution or can gain the most profit? 


Or to simplify into the $64 ques- 
tion, do you take every precaution, 
realizing that your advertising is 
only a part of your selling effort and 
not a thing apart to be bought as a 
bauble, to see that to the best of the 
ability of everyone concerned with it 
it is directed in every way to reach 
the kind of people who buy or will 
buy your products, and sent through 
such channels as to match your dis- 
tribution and your greatest oppor- 
tunities to sell at a profit? 

That is the marketing approach to 
advertising. 
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A Rifle Shot Appeal 
To Specific Markets 


Louisiana slants its adver- 
tising to each type of 
desired industry. 


By slanting its advertisements to 
specific industries likely to prosper 
in the state instead of advertising to 
industry in general, the State of 
Louisiana has achieved results re- 
ported as “excellent” on an adver- 
tising budget so limited that every 
advertisement has to count. 

Where most state industry-attrac- 
tion campaigns aim at all industry 
through media reaching executives in 
widely scattered plant operation cate- 
gories, Louisiana’s are slanted to hit 
at certain particular industries. ‘The 
technique was worked out to make a 
legislative appropriation that totals 
only a few thousand dollars for the 
bienium stretch over the period and 
bring results comparable to those of 
bigger-budget advertisers seeking the 
same payroll dollars. 

“The department’s small advertis- 
ing budget necessitated careful selec- 
tion of media for this series,” explains 
D. Y. Smith, director of the State 
Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry, which has charge of all plant- 
attraction campaigns. ‘It was there- 
fore made only after extensive re- 
search by our advertising agency, 
Walker Saussy Advertising, and 
through numerous conferences with 
our department officials. Those 
picked represent an over-all paid cir- 
culation of 3,140,000, the majority 
ot readers being industrialists and in- 
vestors of the Northeast and Middle 
West. 

“Two specialty ‘want’ advertise- 
ments are being placed in selected 
business papers with emphasis on 
availability of raw materials, labor, 
power and transportation. These ad- 
vertisements seek to point out Louisi- 
ana as a potential location for a live- 
stock feed mill and a window pane 


FIRST 


opportunity for you to talk 
to the multi-million market 


we ve been building 
ti: 
CORONET 


for a decade 


has opened its pages 
to advertising 


and glass bottle manufacturing plant. 
They assure would-be specialty man- 
ufacturers that Louisiana possesses 
the abundartce of raw materials need- 
ed for successful operation of two im- 
portant enterprises. This concurrently 
run advertising cost less than $500 
and was placed with three business 
papers that reach maximum reader in- 
terest in the glass and livestock feed 
industries.” 

But slanted advertisements, Mr. 
Smith and the agency decided, could 
not do a full job by themselves. So 
a few general interest, advertisements 


were ordered in the Wall Street 
Journal, Chicago Journal of Com- 


merce, The New York Times, Chi- 


cago Tribune, Business Week and 
Fortune. These stress the state’s new 
10 year tax exemption plan for in- 
dustry locating in Louisiana, and 
offer to make special surveys for in- 
terested plant owners. The campaign 
allocates $5,000 to “general” adver- 
tising. Remainder of the state appro- 
priation will be spent where results 
have already been so good— in special 
publications where a “‘slanted”’ appeal 
brought inquiries by the bagful. 


IW 


Just a few sec- 


onds 


look at 


these Sales Man- 
agement estimates 
and you have a re- 
liable picture of the 
Woolen Worsted Tex- 
tile Capital of America. 
1946 Survey: Buying In- 
come $90,480,000, Retail 


Sales 


$52,942,000, 


Food 


Sales $14,654,000. 

1947 Survey: Buying Income 
$99,067,000, Retail Sales $62,- 
358,000, Food Sales $15,473,000. 
To sell this extraordinary market 

use the Daily Eagle and Evening 


Tribune... 


read in 95 out of every 


100 Greater Lawrence homes. 


te EAGLE- TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO. =- NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Whether it's a stage or radio presenta- 
tion by local talent, you can be sure that 
— there will be a large and loyal home-town 


audience. 


By the same token, New England home- 
towners patronize their local merchants 
... buy locally featured and recommended 
products. 


The Yankee Network home-town radio 
stations are part and parcel of this same 
community activity and acceptance. There 
are 24 Yankee home-town stations in key 
market areas throughout New England 
from Bangor to Bridgeport. (They are 


an Old New England Custom 


-»-to Support Local Enterprise 


= 
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spotted on the map a Petry man will show 
you.) 

These stations — with their diversity of 
local, regional and coast-to-coast pro- 
grams — reach 89.4% of New England's 
radio homes. They have the good-neighbor 
good will of consumers and retailers alike, 
to a degree not obtainable by any other 
method of radio contact. 

It's the kind of coverage that provides 
thorough penetration of every home-town 
shopping center. It's made to order for 
your promotions to increase distribution, 
sales and profits in the entire New England 
Yankee area. 


spheceptance C2 THE YANKEE NETWORK'S Youadation 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, INC. 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 


21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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Represented Nationally by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


A Hobbyist’s Herb Garden 
—And How It Grew 


Take one green thumb. Blend with California sunshine. 
Spike liberally with sales imagination. Result: A_ tidy 
business with kitchen-happy gourmets who concoct exotic 


dishes to tease the palates of their awe-struck friends. 


Ex-stockbroker Fredric H. John- 
son didn’t stop to argue the point 
when told, in 1941, that he wouldn’t 
be able to sell home-grown herbs for 
50c when housewives were accus- 
tomed to buying imported herbs for 
ZUc. 

He knew that product and package 
must collaborate with salesmanship to 
make the consumer feel that 50c, or 
65c, or even $2 for a gift combination 
was cheap for the satisfaction cre- 
ated by the purchase. If the seller 
induces it, people buy more than a 
flavored vinegar, an unusual season- 
ing, a glamorous chest of herbs with 
romantic names—they buy a mood 

| the sense of being epicures. 

Chis year, Fredric Johnson’s com- 
piny, Spice Islands Co., San Fran- 
cisco, will distribute about 80,000 


1947 


pounds of herbs grown on a dozen 
10-acre growing and curing farms 
in California. 

Although he was a stockbroker un- 
til he was into his 50’s, Mr. Johnson 
was no novice at herbs. He had cul- 
tivated them as a hobby in a herb 
garden on his Los Gatos, Calif., 
ranch. At Christmas, the Johnson 
family gave California wine vinegars 
flavored with their home-grown herbs. 
Their barbecues became legendary for 
their unusual spice flavorings. When 
friends began asking for the secret, 
Mr. Johnson, who had sold his seat 
on the San Francisco Exchange in 
1938, began to toy with the idea of 
making his hobby a business. 

With war coming, Mr. Johnson 
put his available cash into the best 
grade of herb and spice seeds, and 


started cultivating every variety 
which his hobby had taught him 
would thrive in California. On what 
he admits was a pretty short. shoe- 
string, he started to market his herbs 
and flavored vinegar. They caught 
on immediately. 

Containers have had a lot to do 
with the reception given to Spice 
Island products. Mr. Johnson also 
contends that Americin-grown herbs 
have a sweeter aroma than imported 
varieties. A selling point for the 
vinegars is that they are now stabil- 
ized for heat and cold and are ex- 
pected to stand up indefinitely with- 
out clouding—a previous sales handi- 
cap for wine vinegars. 

People have been accustomed to 


PHOTOS ABCVE 
DE LUXE PACKAGING: By means of 


its caviar and champagne boxes and 
labels, Spice Islands Co. lifts com- 
mon-place grocery store items into 
the gift bracket. Nine separate jars 
become an herb chest which lends 
itself to colorful window displays. 


: BEFORE 
F you TEST eee 


answer two questions! 


QUESTION: 


Are your test results 


DISTORTED Ie 


because other wag 
advertising media 
penetrate into your 


test market.... 4 


QUESTION: 


Are your test results 


DISTORTED 


because other mar- 
kets draw trade from 
your test market 


a e 
In either case... 
are your test results reliable? 


Testing saves money — but 
unreliable tests are little 
better than first guesses] 


TEST IT IN & 


ROANOKE 


AN IDEAL 
TEST MARKET 


The Roanoke newspapers 
have negligible competition 
from other papers in this 
market. 

The Roanoke market of over 
400,000 people is pre-emi- 
nent in western Virginia — 
with NO important compet- 
ing markets near by 


ROANOKE TESTS 
wakKe'® | ARE RELIABLE! 


"Write for booklet, “Test Markets 

wa How to Identify Them,” to 

~, Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co., 
, B*.~60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ooo" 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD NEWS 


ROANOKE ° VIRGINIA 


——————— 
SAWYER ao FERGUSON + WALKER CO. 
National Representatives 


buying most of their spices, herbs, 
vinegars and seasonings in unit 
packages. If you can sell consumers 
three, nine or ten items in a single 
package, you’ve done something for 
your own and your retailer’s busi- 
ness. Spice Islands caters to people’s 
desire to buy related merchandise by 
means of companion-item containers. 

Two of these containers took blue 
ribbons at the 10th National Packag- 
ing Show. These are the de luxe 
herb chest and the red wine vinegar 
chest, companions of the barbecue 
chest. Each is a set-up box in a 
color scheme of cinnamon brown, 
off-white and cream. The vinegar 
chest, measuring 934” by 734” by 
3 1/16”, holds three one-pint bot- 


seasoning salt, paprika, parsley, onion 
salt, garlic powder, origanum, ground 
cloves, chili powder ‘Cayenne, whole 
mustard seed. The container chest 
measures 1134” by 934” by 2”. 
Boxing and labeling is consistent 
so that all Spice Islands products 
are immediately identified as belong- 
ing to one family. Corrugated divid- 
ers between glass jars or bottles re- 
duce shock and the carton is heavily 
made for safe shipping and display, 
Medium-heavy box board is used for 
the covers, laminated to varnished 
machine-finish printed stock, with 
bottoms laminated to a mottled brown 
stock which complements printing 
and design. Great care is taken with 
the typography, utilizing hand let- 


PACKAGE IDENTITY: A common design for all Spice Island's packages and 
enclosures enables customers to immediately recognize the brand on any shelf. 


tles with the distinctive Spice Islands 
label announcing tarragon, garlic, 
and eschalot flavors. Salad dressing 
recipes are printed on each bottle. 
Enclosed is a booklet, “What Do 
You Know About Vinegars?” to ap- 
peal to the gourmet’s interest in the 
fine points of food preparation. 

The herb chest is a carton 54” 
by 734” by 1 7/16”, same design 
and color scheme, holding nine little 
bottles of widely used spices. ‘The 
33mm. by 55mm. shell vials, made 
by hand operation, take a wood- 
flanged cork-type stopper, paraffin- 
treated for tight seal. The contents 
are basil, marjoram, origanum, par- 
sley, rosemary, sage, savory, tarragon, 
thyme. 

The barbecue chest has 10 four- 
ounce, wide-mouth jars with an as- 
sortment of seasonings—Beau Monde 


tering for 
chest. 
Around the sides of the herb and 
barbecue containers are borders of 
botanical drawings of 20 herbs and 
spices. These features, together with 
the “What Do You Know About 
Herbs?” and the ‘Memorable Bar- 
becues” booklets, add an educational 
touch which appeals to the connois- 
seur and adds prestige to the product. 
The jar and bottle labels, buf 
and white background with brown 
and brick red printing, have both 
beauty and simplicity and preserve 4 
family resemblance throughout the 
line. There are three sizes, ranging 
from the oval spot label on the herb 
vials up to large rectangles on the 
vinegar bottles with space for a recipe 
on each. A series of salad and dress- 
ing recipes alternate on the labels— 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


the designation of the 


a SS ZT 


SELLING THE LINE: Spices which the housewife usually buys one at a time 


sell 10 at a time when put up in the Barbecue chest with a booklet of recipes. 


an interesting merchandising idea to 
encourage repeat sales, since subse- 
quent purchases turn up new recipes, 
all of them unusual. 

After six months of operation in 
1941, Mr. Johnson surprised his im- 
mediate associates by fulfilling his 
own prediction that before the year 
was out he would be selling a thous- 
and dollars’ worth of his merchan- 
dise a month. They are probably 
more surprised by present operations, 
which have run up to a six-figure 
volume for 1946, with every likeli- 
hood of being doubled in 1947. Not 
aiming at bigness in the mass pro- 
duction sense, Mr. Johnson intends 
to limit his enterprise to a million- 
dollar operation with rigid mainte- 
nance of present quality. 

Among the 14 new items due to 
be added this year is a sodium gluta- 
mate product christened mei yen 
(meaning delicate seasoning). It is 
used to enhance cream and meat 
sauces without the addition of meat 
or chicken stock and for meat, 
chicken, fish or rice dishes. At pres- 
ent sold by Spice Islands to the 
Philippine Islands and China, it will 
be placed on the American market 
shortly in a 3'%4-ounce size to retail 
for about 75c. A similar competing 
sodium glutamate-type seasoning is 
retailing at $1.10 for a 234-ounce 
package. 

_ Other new products will be: A 
fine herb blend (such as the French 
use for omelettes); a salad herb 
blend, a poultry seasoning, a sausage 
seasoning, and a pork seasoning, each 
ot the latter to retail for 65c the 
tour-ounce jar. To go on the market 
next fall in 4% ounce glass jars, 
selling at 40c each, will be red and 
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green bell peppers for salads, soups, 
garnishings and _ sauces. 

Spice Islands hase been built with 
a minimum of publicity and _ prac- 
tically no advertising—(“I haven't 
spent a thousand dollars on adver- 
tising in six years,’ Mr. Johnson 
declares.) How has it been done? 

“Selling,” is his one-word answer. 
Mr. Johnson admits he “knows how 
to sell;” that his securities-selling 
brokerage days have stood him in 
good stead. He has won the confi- 
dence of quality stores the Nation 
over to the extent that if he tele- 
phones a buyer or manager and says 
he has something good they will take 
it. Six hand-picked brokers in key 
sections of the country now handle 
the products but all the initial selling 
was done by telephone from Mr. 
Johnson’s desk at 70 Pine Street, 
San Francisco. The day we talked 
with him he had run up a long dis- 
tance bill of between $60 and $70. 
Asked if it paid, he replied, ““When 
you can get a $500 order for a two 
or three dollar telephone call, it pays.” 
His technique has been to line up 
key stores in a region, carefully choose 
a broker, and then keep in touch 
with both by long distance telephone. 
It would not pay, he declares, for his 
relatively small-scale operations, to 
maintain a sales staff. 

This personal contacting, backed up 
by quality products and caviar-and- 
champagne packaging, has not only 
built a year-round trade in both the 
unit and the companion items, but a 
remarkable gift business as well. The 
better specialty shops and department 
stores from New York City to San 
Francisco feature the de luxe herb, 
vinegar, and barbecue sets for gifts. 


Western Nort Carotina 


‘A State Within A State” 


TEST This 
Tested “Test City’— 
ASHEVILLE 


Cosmopolitan population @ A _ recog- 
nized Quality market @ Per Capita re- 
tail sales (1946) of $1,097—above all 
comparable North Carolina cities ©@ 
Center of rich 20-county trade area 
@ No dull season—every month a busy 
month. 


$175,275,000 
ANNUAL RETAIL SALES 
IN 20-COUNTY MARKET 


(Sales Management Estimate for 1946) 
Effective merchandising support from 
our trained men. At your service! 


For Market Data, Address 


ROY PHILIPS 
Advertising Director 


Representatives 
THE KATZ AGENCY 


SHEVILLE 


CITIZEN + TIMES 


Eve ning 


Morn ing? 
a T | Z E N -T| M E S Sunday’ 


COMPLETE 


scope of 
editorial menu has 
made millions of 


loyal readers 


for eid 
CORONET 


A STUDY OF MAN 


at His Mite-iest 


"Your Name Please," second chapter of 
“WHERE DO YOU GO FROM NO?" the new 
book (in production) by Leon Epstein, is a stim- 
ulating analysis of bad work habits which put the 
chill between salesmen and prospects. A FREE 
COPY available in booklet form to executives 
writing on company stationery. 25¢ to others. 
Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


SELL BY MAIL 


ET this successful mail order advertising agency 
show you how to get live leads and direct orders 
from magazine advertisements. Why let your 
salesmen waste expensive time? Use mail order 
advertising. Quick, cheap, sure. et leads 
then walk in and close sale. For instructions 
without obligation write 
ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 

24-B West 48th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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.. digests, defines 
and clarifies 
the Financial News 


Send for booklet: 
“A Keystone for 
Public Relations” 


Famous 
Features 


Annual Report Survey 
“Oscar of Industry” 
Awards 
Dividend Honor Rolls 


Stock Factographs 


FINANCIAL WORLD 86 Trinity PIN. Y. 6 


low rate 


to advertising 


= the Central West. 


business news in the nation’s 
greatest industrial area 


first chance to reach 


a fine quality multi-million 


market ata record 


as 


CORONET 


has opened its pages 


Chicago Hournal 


of Commerce 


Building 
SUPPLY NEWS 


LUMITE FABRIC is used for lining. 


«222 all-plastic shoes, by Pace- 
maker Plastics, Inc., are scheduled 
for appearance on the market. The 
Lumite plastic material used as a 
lining is woven of the same vinyli- 
dene chloride filaments used in 
Lumite plastic screening for doors 
and windows. This fabric was 
chosen as a lining because it is said 
to “breathe,” is long wearing, 
fadeproof, and is unaffected by 
perspiration. 


sess tubeless tires, long a goal 
of tire manufacturers, have been 
developed by the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. and are now undergoing every 
known tire test. The new tire, 
besides offering greater protection 
from punctures, combines  im- 
proved riding qualities with high 
bruise resistance, and remarkable 
ability to retain air pressure. It 
embodies rayon cord construction. 


sauee bob-er-lite, for night fish- 
ing, is a transparent plastic ball 
which contains a small battery and 
light bulb. The entire mechanism 
of the gadget is coated with a 
water repellent solution. The user 
simply attaches it to his line and 
when a fish bites the floating sphere 
lights up. 


sees electronic sealing process 
for making plastic tubes has 
been introduced by the Precision 
Paper Tube Co. The new process 
permits thermo-plastic sheet ma- 
terial to be converted into tubes 
of any length and diameter. The 
plastic materials may be translu- 
cent, transparent or opaque; flex- 
ible or rigid. Sheets of the ma- 
terials may be slit to size and run 


coming your way 


through the electronic seal, fori- 
ing a one-piece tube of the diam- 
eter specified. Tubes with wails 
from .001” to .04” thick for pack- 
aging a variety of food and hard- 
ware products are now being mae 
by this process. The flexible tub- 
ing is supplied to specifications in 
any length and may be wound on 
spools if desired. The rigid tubing 
is furnished in straight lengths as 
specified by the user. Applications 
for the flexible tubing are said to 
be almost innumerable. It may be 
used for the packaging of all types 
of food products, confections, toil- 
etries, silverware and instruments 
of all kinds. In rigid form, tubes 
cut to specified lengths and fur- 
nished with caps, can be used for 
storing blueprints and maps with 
the advantage that the article thus 
stored can be identified through 
the transparent tube without re- 
moval. Both the flexible and rigid 
tubing readily take painting in any 
color. 


PREMIUM tells desired sales story. 


ssess Star Viewer, a new selling 
aid, has been developed by Crafts- 
men’s Guild for premium users. It 
consists of an attractive, plastic. 
streamlined viewer and a strip ot 
16mm. color film which may be 
made to tell the kind of story de- 
sired. For instance, a dog food 
manufacturer might use it to show 
various breeds of thoroughbred 
dogs or the best methods of train- 
ing dogs. Each film strip is de- 
signed for 16 pictures in full color. 


sess Weldtex, a striated plywood 
panel, is being offered by United 
States Plywood Corp. Having an 
unusual textured surface, it may be 
used for original treatment of 
built-in furniture, bar fronts and 
counters. 
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SPACE BUYERS 
CALL THEM A 
CHOICE MICHIGAN 
MARKET... 


and you reach it 
through the 


GAZETTE 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 


WHAT DO YOU CALL ’EM? 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - 
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The 1947 Kalamazoo County facts: 
Estimated population—106,163. Em- 
ployment index—107.1. Average weekly 
earnings—$51.54. Postwar industrial 
expansion—$8,000,000. The Gazette is 
Kalamazoo’s only daily paper, one 
of eight Booth Newspapers’ serving 
Michigan. 


&, 


For specific informatior’on 
Booth Michigan Markets, call: 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St.. 
New York City 17 


John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago Il 


NEWSPAPERS | 


SAGINAW NEWS 


Hearst Blueprints 
Nine Major Markets 


Harkening to the loud and con- 
stant calls from sales and advertis- 
ing executives for more, and more 
complete, marketing information, 
Hearst Advertising Service, in coop- 
eration with Hearst newspapers, has 
honed a sharp, multiple-edged sales 
tool. Separate sales operating con- 
trols have been created for use in 
nine markets in the United States. 
These markets involve $22 billion 
in retail sales, 41% of the retail sales 
in the country, and 37,000,000 
people. 

William G. Hobson, general sales 
manager of Hearst Advertising Serv- 
ice, was the “chief engineer” of the 
project. He was responsible for the 
design of these controls and for the 
work supervision required in build- 
ing them. 

‘The nine newspapers are the Bos- 
ton Record-American, New York 
Journal-A merican, Baltimore News- 
Post, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, De- 
troit Times, Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, San 
Francisco Examiner and Los Angeles 
Examiner. While all nine sales con- 
trols have the same basic operating 
scheme, each market’s distinctive pat- 
tern is handled individually. 


* 


VA THE SUNT 


Agency Nowy 


To achieve optimum efficiency for 
the controls, the Hearst organization 
consulted more than 1,200 sales and 
advertising executives, representing 
all types of businesses, local and na- 
tional. Field crews walked well over 
half-a-million blocks. Nearly half-a- 
million retail outlets have been lo- 
cated and separated into 18 com- 
modity classifications. These are ar- 
ranged by sales areas and_ sales 
divisions. 

Tangible results of the job are nine 
big, colorful, atlas-like books, one for 
each city. Their functional contents, 
boiled down, are: a specialized work- 
ing arrangement; a mapped market- 
ing visualization; a shopping center 
and street locator; a tied-in routed 
breakdown of retail outlets; a sales 
and salesman’s working control; a 
factual evaluation of the market and 
its parts; a practical aid for setting 
up the sales machinery of a business. 

About 29% of each of the nine 
sales operating controls are headed 
“Sales Executive Notes.” These pages 
are designed for the insertion of the 
sales manager’s personal notes, his 
experiences, plans, etc. 

Each city in each market is divided 
and mapped by working sales divi- 
sions. All shopping centers and shop- 
ping streets are in their exact loca- 
tions. These sales divisions were de- 
termined, not by any cross section or 


THE | 
BS ANGELES EXAMINED 


TREASURE MAPS: Sales operating controls built by Hearst Advertising 
Service in cooperation with nine Hearst newspapers giving sales and 


advertising executives clear charts of nine multi-billion dollar markets. 


sampling technique, but only ate; 
field crews walked every block in 
every city. 
These 
weighted with interpretive facts, and 
are designed to save the sales manaver 


sales division maps are 


many years of costly work and 
planning. 

There are 65 suburban area maps, 
Highly graphic like the city maps, 
they locate all important cities, towns, 
railways, air terminals, county boun- 


daries, rivers and principal highways. 


WILLIAM G. HOBSON, general sales man- 
ager of Hearst Advertising Service, en- 
gineered the new sales operating controls. 


In addition, jobbing territory maps 
include primary and secondary areas 
of wholesale influence. 

Accompanying each sales division 
map are three smaller maps. One is 
a descriptive outline map showing 
community characteristics = which 
might influence product or service 
sales. Another map shows proposed 
major changes and improvements in 
the sales division. Finally, a trans- 
portation map locates all main trans- 
portation facilities. 

Underscoring the big job, figures 
for retail outlets in 18 product classi- 
fications are grocery, drug, meat, beer, 
liquor, shoes, women’s wear, men’s 
wear, electrical appliances, gasoline, 
tires, paint, jewelry, variety, hard- 
ware, furniture, stationery and de- 
partment stores. 

Hearst Advertising Service expects 
to continue gathering data which will 
keep up to date and complete the 
nine big market sales controls. Hearst 
officials say, “In these days a sales 
control pattern must have _ speed, 
smart new market visualization, 
showmanship, high usability for oper- 
ating executives to adapt to their own 
product or service.” ‘The nine sales 
operating controls have been built to 
these specifications. 
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ew YORK 


. «+ where you get more for your money 
with the largest Daily and Sunday 


circulation in Journal-American history! 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
6-MONTHS CIRCULATION 


(for 6 Months Ended March 31, 1947) 


1,242,266 


Daily and Sunday, mounting demand for the New 
York Journal-American has built its circulation to a 
new, all-time high. Nearly a million and a quarter 
on Sunday with more than a million in the city and 
suburban zone. More than 700,000 daily and 96%, 
concentrated in the same, rich, metropolitan area. No 
special promotions. Just plain day-by-day demand. 
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In making your advertising plans, in setting your sights 
on 1947 sales, can you afford to overlook the largest 
evening newspaper audience ever offered to a New 
York advertiser? ...and a concentrated Sunday 
circulation among more than a million metropolitan 
families? Think of these figures . . . think of this cover- 
age when you place your advertising in New York. 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINES 

For the ninth successive year 
“Large Size Week,” an _ exclusive 
cooperative promotion sponsored by 
the Drug Editions of Chain Store 
Age, has stimulated sales in chain 
drug stores. Four hundred and six- 
teen chain drug organizations, oper- 
ating in 5,053 stores throughout the 
country, and manufacturers of 65 
nationally known Fair Trade drug 
products have cooperated with Chain 
Store Age in conducting this annual 
merchandising activity, held from 
January 17 to 27, covering two shop- 
ping week-ends. 

Participating manufacturers _ in- 
serted advertisements occupying one 
or more pages in the January “Large 
Size” of Chain Store Age, informing 
drug chain buyers and other execu- 
tives, as well as store managers, about 
their large-size products. Chain Store 
Age designed and supplied point-of- 
sale materials which were purchased 
by the manufacturers and delivered 
to the stores before the start of the 
event. 

Through this promotion Chain 
Store Age was instrumental in the 
insertion of 661 local newspaper ad- 
vertisements occupying a total space 
of 388,734 agate lines, which ap- 


to a high.quality 


multi-million market 
that you can 

reach 

economically 


a 
CORONET 


peared in papers having a total cir- 
culation of nearly 27,000,000. These 
advertisements were published and 
paid for by the chains. 

. 


The first edition of a new “Annual 
Compilation of Catalogs” is now be- 
ing distributed over 45,000 institu- 
tions throughout the country, in- 
cluding hospitals, hotels, restaurants, 


JAMES O. PECK joins Putman 
Publishing Co. as vice-president in 
charge of sales, and also becomes 


advisory head of James O. Peck Co. 


schools, colleges, industrial cafeterias 
and office buildings. Over 630 pages 
in size, this catalog of catalogs is 
designed for those who have the re- 
sponsibility for buying and specifying 
food, food service equipment, mechan- 
ical equipment and other products 
used daily in the mass housing of 
individuals in institutions. JIJnstitu- 
tions Magazine, Chicago, is the pub- 
lisher. 


TELEVISION 


Television horizons widen for Chi- 
cagoans through the recent announce- 
ment by WBKB that the Balaban 
& Katz station is ready to bring into 
instantaneous view events in cities 
which previously have been beyond 
the range of television coverage. To 
televise such events, WBKB is in- 


ur Lingion Commands 
Voxmnom's Largest Food Market 


Vermonters work well. eat well 


products. 


126,000 hearty Vermonters. The 


and spend freely for advertised food 


Burlington (Vt.) taps an ABC trading area of more than 


BURLINGTON FREE PRESS is the 


blanket that covers this rich food market 


Vie Burtinglr Fret Press 


EFFECTIVE BUYING 


INCOME—$3,752 PER 


FAMILY 


stalling the Midwest’s first very-high 
frequency relay link. Construction 
now in its final stages connects So.ith 
Bend, Ind., with the station’s trans- 
mitter in the Chicago loop. Future 
extensions of this system will reich 
additional cities. 

Captain Bill Eddy, director of 
WBKB, states that the one purpose 
of the first relay link is to televise 
Notre Dame football games. Nego- 
tiations for these telecasts are now 
being conducted with Notre Dame 
University. 

“Its far reaching importance,” 
Captain Eddy says, “is to bring Chi- 
cagoans on-the-spot coverage of the 
vast panorama of widely varied Mid- 
west sports events. A special pro- 
gram to inaugurate use of the relay 
link will soon be announced.” 


A “Television Caravan,” organ- 
ized by Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica and Allied Stores Corp,, has 
started on a five-month tour of 22 
cities throughout the country. 

“This Caravan primarily has been 
created to bring television to millions 
of people in the United States who 


JOHN K. HERBERT appointed new 
general advertising manager to 
assist E. A. McHugh, general ad- 
vertising director Hearst Magazines. 


have heard and read lots about tele- 
vision, but who have never seen it,” 
said Russell A. Brown, vice-president 
of Allied Stores Corp. 

Mr. Brown also announced ap- 
pointment of the complete television 
executive staff making up the Cara- 
van personnel, headed by Samuel H. 
Cuff, formerly manager of television 
station WABD, New York City. 
Twelve persons will make the “tour” 
and, together with about $100,000 
worth of television equipment, will 
be carried in six cars especially built 
for the Caravan by General Motors 
Corp., Chevrolet Division. 

“Stars” of the Caravan will be 
three national magazines, Charm, 
House Beautiful and Pic, and the 
products of seven national manufac- 
turers, Westinghouse, Hickok. B. V. 
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( Route you ptduentising --ae > 
Route your Satesmen! 


A MOTORCYCLE AND SIDECAR \ 


Why stop your advertising at Pittsburgh’s city limits when you travel 


ele- your salesmen beyond? Routed together over the same territory 
it,” they're an invincible combination that is bound to increase sales. 
ent x 

. P . @ The Post-G has th 
a Only in the Post-Gazette will your Pittsburgh market newspaper me pr tee % 
ion advertising work effectively with your salesmen in selling the million Pittsburgh daily newspaper! Me 
ara central city folks—and then travel with them to help sell the two wy es 
bos million more people who live in the neighboring 144 cities and towns. 
‘ity. 
yur’ 
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“HOME AGAIN!"—Promotional theme on re-publication of Camden, N. J., 
Courier-Post newspapers following three and a half months suspension. The staff 
(I. to r.): W. L. Tushingham, general manager; H. A. Stretch, Jr., display advertis- 
ing; H. A. Stretch, publisher; F. H. Ryan, editor; J. T. Scott, business manager. 


D., Koroseal, Sherwin-Williams, 
Hoover and U. S. Rubber. 

‘The Caravan will stop a week in 
the Allied store in each of the 22 
cities and give about 14 “shows” 
during that week. “Shows” will con- 
sist of “‘televising’’ demonstrations 
prepared by each of the 10 “stars” 
in a special studio set up in the store. 
‘The receivers will be located through- 
out the store, in windows and in spe- 
cial settings. 

In addition to the live televising 
of the product demonstrations and 
local people who visit the stores, the 
Caravan, according to Mr. Brown, 
is showing films prepared for tele- 
vision purposes of sport and other 
events just as people would view 
them in their homes on television sets. 

To derive maximum effectiveness 
for the Caravan’s televising as a 
trafhe-getter and a selling medium for 


EDGAR T. COOMBS, the Detroit 
1943, is 
named the new advertising manager 
of the Midwest Farm Paper Unit. 


manager since October, 


retailers, Walter L. Dennis, radio 
and television director of Allied, is 
in constant touch with the stores and 
will travel a portion of the time with 
the Caravan. Another purpose of the 
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Caravan is to educate store personnel 
in a first hand study of the medium 
at work while at the same time de- 
termining public reaction to the med- 
ium itself. 


AGENCIES 


Formation of the Acme Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., in Buffalo, N. Y., 
is announced by its president, Wil- 
liam B. Tanner. Seven accounts are 
already being serviced by the new 
firm. . Harry B. Cohen, vice- 
president of J. D. Tarcher & Co., 
is resigning to form his own agency, 
Harry B. Cohen Advertising Co., 
Inc., New York City. . . . William 
von Zehle and Co. on its third anni- 
versary becomes incorporated, adding 
“Inc.” to its title... . St. George & 
Keyes, Inc., opens a branch office in 
Stamford, Conn., to service its south- 
ern New England accounts. . . . Dorr 
M. Depew Advertising has moved 
from Charlotte, N. C., to New York 
City. 

° 


R. W. Dawson, vice-president in 
the Chicago office of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., is a newly 
elected director of the firm. . 
Robert E. Walsh is appointed media 
director of Brisacher, Van Norden & 
Staff, Inc. . . . G. H. Bobertz is 
elected vice-president of Florez, Phil- 
lips & Clark, Inc., Detroit. 
George I. Chatfield, former assistant 
advertising manager of Lever Broth- 
ers Co., to the executive staff, Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc. . . . Edward W. 
Murtfeldt joins Benton & Bowles, 
Inc., after six years with General 
Foods Corp. as advertising manager 
of the Post Cereals Division. . 


Archibald L. Beyea is elected vice- 


president of Robert Otto & As 
ciates, Inc. 


ACCOUNTS: 


Effective Jan. 1, 1948, Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. to Young & 
Rubicam, Inc. The agency is begin- 
ning preparation of plans immedi:te- 
ly for the 1948 campaign. . . . Monti- 
cello Drug Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
to Booth, Vickery & Schwinn for a 
number of its “666” line “Cold Pre- 
ventatives.”’ Remington Rand, 
Inc., Export Division, to Robert Otto 
& Associates, Inc., to handle foreign 
advertising of electric shavers. . . . 
Dominion Burlington Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, to John A. Cairns & Co. 
Inc., for consumer and business adver- 
tising in Canada. . . . Wm. Mont- 
gomery Co., Philadelphia, importer 
and roaster of Montco Coffee, to 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Baltimore 
effective July 1... . Spreckels Sugar 
Co. and Western Sugar Refinery to 


H. R. VAN GUNTEN, media di- 
rector for Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago office, nas just veen elect- 
ed a vice-president of the agency. 


Harrington, Whitney & Hurst to 
handle all of Spreckels Honey-Dew 
Sugar and Sea Island Sugar. 


Hotel New Yorker to Deglin, 
Wood & Malone, Inc., for advertis- 
ing, public relations and monthly 
guest publication. T. L. Deglin is 
account executive; Kurt Unkelbach 
will direct publicity and edit Caravan, 
the hotel’s monthly magazine. 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
to Campbell-Ewald Co., whose presi- 
dent, Henry T. Ewald, spent the first 
10 years of his business life working 
for the D. & C. N. Co... . Pacific 
Coast Paper Mills of Washington, 
Inc., to Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc... - 
Union Hardware Co., Torrington, 
Conn., to Wilson, Haight & Welch, 
Inc. Consumer, sporting and business 
publications will be used... . Me- 
Quay, Inc., Minneapolis, manutac- 
turers of refrigeration, air-condition- 
ing and unit heating equipment, to 


Olmstead & Foley. 
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Wednesday 


People like to read advertising 


in the Post...far more 


is moving day 


Let us consider two kinds of motion, 


One is a great mental stir that sweeps through some four 
million homes every Wednesday. People laugh and are 
sad. They grow angry, fall in love, are mystified, become 
indignant, thrilled and thoughtful. They go to bed later 
than usual. 


‘Lhis is the movement of minds. It happens the day The 
Saturday Evening Post comes out. 


So powerful is this great mental movement that, like a 
driving wheel, it actuates a second kind of motion—the 
movement of goods. 


For the close attention that Post readers pay to stories 
and articles carries over into Post advertising pages. 
Minds, awakened and stimulated by some of the best 
writing in America, absorb advertising messages more 
quickly and remember them longer. 


In short, Post advertising moves the people who move 
the merchandise. 


than in any other magazine 


Retail Sales and Services Forecast for June, 1947 


Sales and services at retail are ex- 
pected to be off nearly a billion dol- 
lars, June over May, but as real 
lowering of prices remains something 
for the future, and consumer durables 
are still in short supply, the dollar 
volume remains relatively high, aver- 


aging 134.5% above the 1939 level. 


West Coast cities continue to hog 
the list of top cities in ‘“City-Index,” 
with South Atlantic and South East 
cities generously represented in the 
top 15. The leaders this month are 
expected to be: San Diego, Calif., 
408.3; Fresno, Calif., 401.3; San 
Jose, Calif., 388.6; Tucson, Ariz., 
380.8; Miami, Fla., 377.8; Topeka, 
Kan., 364.8; Wichita, Kan., 363.7; 
San Bernardino, Calif., 356.4; Oak- 
land, Calif., 349.6; Phoenix, Ariz., 
349.2; Ogden, Utah, 344.0; Albu- 
querque, N. M., 338.0; Pasadena, 


Calif., 335.7; South Bend, Ind., 
332.6; Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
332.2. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a run- 
ning chart of the business progress of 
approximately 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. Some 
important cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 


debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 


The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from busi- 
ness service establishments, amuse- 
ments and hotels. These last three 
items are forms of retail expenditure 
which belong in the grand total since 
they are just as much examples of 
retail expenditure as the purchase 
of coffee in a food store or apparel 
in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a 
probable increase of 75% over the 
similar 1939 month....The second 
column, “City-National Index,” re- 
lates that city to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have a sizable gain over 
its own past, but the rate of gain may 
be less than that of the Nation. All 


should be localized. 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A guide 
for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. (d) Basis 
of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. (e) Check- 
ing actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining where drives 


As a special Service 


this magazine will mail 10 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


figures in the second column above 
100, indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the 
U.S.A. The City-National figure js 
derived by dividing the index fivure 
of the city by that of the Nation. [he 
third column, “$ Millions” gives the 
total amount of retail sales and s«ry- 
ices estimate for the same month 4s js 
used in the index columns. Like al! 
estimates of what will happen in the 
future, both the index and the dollar 
figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are nec- 
essarily projections of existing trends, 
Of greater importance than the pre- 
cise index of dollar figures is the gen- 
eral ranking of the city, either as to 
percentage gain or total size of mar- 
ket as compared with other cities. 


In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind 


1. How does the city stand in 
relation to its 1939 month? If 
the “City Index’ is above 100, it is 
doing more business than in 1939, 
This is currently true of all 200 
cities. 

2. How does the city stand in 
relation to the Nation? If the 
“City-National Index” is above 100, 
it means that the city’s retail activity 
is more favorable than that of the 
Nation as a whole. 


3. How big a market is it? 
The dollar volume reflects quantity 
of expenditures for sales and services. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-size cities with big percent- 


" age gains but small dollar expendi- 


tures, many big cities with small 
percentage gains but big dollar ex- 
penditures. 


(These exclusive estimates of re- 
tail sales and services are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in 
whole or in part, without written 
permission from Sales Management, 


Inc.) 


vv Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for June, 1947) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


UNITED STATES 


234.5 100.0 9,950.00 
Alabama 
3x Birmingham ...... 275.8 117.6 27.03 
te Mobile ............... 260.7 111.2 8.60 
vy Montgomery ....... 245.4 104.6 7.25 


(Continued on page 132) 
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x they go together 


A cigarette means a light, for practical purposes. So, too, Hemp- 
stead Town means the Review-Star for results . . . satisfaction. 
Successful Hempstead Town retailers will tell you they continue 
to use the Review-Star year in, year out, because they’re always 


Leading N. Y. State's High-Spot sure of results. 


Cities is a habit with Hempstead 
Town. fo dime, Giteah esomee This newspaper brings your message before a responsive buying 
tive month in the lead, retail sales audience—people who prefer the Review-Star for its all-round 
forecast was 174.0% above June 
1939. 16.8% above national aver- 
age. Dollar volume for June $26,- 


000,000. 


family appeal . . . for its excess of local news and linage over any 
other daily, and its balanced blend of local and syndicated fea- 


tures embracing the interests of the entire family. 


Nassau Daily Review-Star 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Six days a week, 5c a copy @ Executive Offices, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Represented nationally by Lorenzen and Thompson, Inc. 


New York @ Chicago e@ St. Louis @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles 


Detroit @ Cincinnati @ Kansas City e Atlanta 
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SPOT CITES 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for June, 1947) 


ions 


(Continued from page 130) 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for June, 1947) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


Arizona ’ 


| ve Tucson ou. 380.8 162.4 7.82 
gg 2, === 349.2 148.9 16.59 
| 
ghe | Arkansas 
clo | yy Fort Smith ...... 271.0 115.6 2.20 
Offices in Chicago Little Rock cnccsessonsscey 232.1 99.0 9.62 
New York « Detroit California 
St. Louis © Los Angel P ° 
gn 3%. agate | vy San Diego . 408.3 1741 38.50 
B 4 Yo Fresno een 401.3 171.1 21.95 
, 0m" ait te San Jose 388.6 165.7 17.00 
y co : yy San Bernardino 356.4 152.0 9.63 
ns os | 3 Oakland .............. 349.6 149.1 61.70 
. | yy Pasadena ............ 335.7 143.2 18.25 
a N | ve Long Beach ........ 326.2 139.1 28.03 
| +& Berkeley... 320.5 136.7 9.55 
| vy Los Angeles ...... 303.5 129.4 225.10 
| ve Stockton .... 297.6 126.9 10.85 
| vy Santa Barbara .. 251.8 107.4 5.96 
& COMPANY | ve San Francisco . 237.1 101.1 86.45 
| ye Sacramento ......... 235.0 100.2 18.53 
REPRESENTING LEADING RADIO’ STATIONS | 
| Colorado 
| Ye Denver nn. 258.3 110.1 42.50 
—— | ¥ Colorado Springs 
251.0 107.0 5.00 
‘Cees Pueblo .......... . 231.6 98.8 4.77 
SELLI NG Connecticut 
vy Stamford .............. 253.9 108.3 7.00 
| Hartford ................. 234.2 99.9 23.11 
AU TOMOB ' LES? Bridgeport . 230.0 98.1 15.47 
H New Haven ........ 227.3 96.9 18.05 
Waterbury ........ 213.7. 91.1 8.38 
You'll find waiting cus- |} | Delaware 
tomers in this productive, Wilmington ..... 220.3 93.9 13.85 
Prosperous industrial city | Distrie? of Columbia 
of northern Rhode Island | Washington .... 219.6 93.6 79.88 
Bolster your sales in | Florida 
Woonsocket — through te Miami ... 377.8 161.1 40.93 
| the one medium that | w Ec a rennet pag _ ape 
Ye Jacksonville ..... - . 5. IS 
shoots your message yy St. Petersburg . 266.6 113.7 7.22 
straight to these potential | : 
buyers! For a good buy, Georgia 
use the : | ye Columbus ........ 329.7 140.6 7.60 
+ Macon ............... . 312.2 133.1 7.71 
| s¢ Atlanta 305.4 130.2 $2.18 
| + Albany uo 265.0 113.0 2.70 
0 0 % S 0 C iy i T | vy Savannah .... . 260.2 111.0 8.97 
| & Augusta 0000... 250.3 106.7 6.22 
( Hawaii 
ye Honolulu ............... 310.4 132.4 42.44 
Idaho 
yy Covering vv Boise 296.7 126.5 6.33 
“4 . Rhode | Illinois 
CL , oo Ye Rockford... 300.6 128.2 12.75 
MARKE 3 Peoria wun 250.1 106.7 14.50 
tll | ~ East St. Louis... 225.0 95.9 5.40 
Riceneneaniien Chicago ST 220.2 93.9 335.00 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman ao ~~ 7 91.1 7.82 
: 1 | Springfield ....... 212.0 90.4 8.43 
132 


Indiana 
ye South Bend ....... 332.6 141.8 14.95 
yy Fort Wayne ....... 285.4 121.7 15.25 
*% Gay 265.5 113.2 11.67 
vy Evansville  ......... 252.0 107.5 11.20 
yv Indianapolis ... 237.2 101.2 43.15 
Terre Haute ... 212.0 90.4 7.20 
lowa 
yy Sioux City . 310.2 132.3 11.98 
yy Des Moines ...... 246.3 105.0 19.50 
yy Cedar Rapids ..... 243.8 104.0 8.00 
yy Davenport ....... 237.5 101.3 3.00 
Kansas 
ye Topeka .................. 364.8 155.6 11.25 
a 363.7 155.1 14.00 
yy Kansas City ..... 291.3 124.2 9.75 
Kentucky 
3% Louisville. ............. 250.2 106.7 32.43 
yy Lexington ............. 249.1 106.2 8.22 
Louisiana 
vy New Orleans ..... 236.7. 100.9 35.35 
Shreveport ...... 220.0 93.8 9.60 
Maine 
yy Bangor ave Sees 1262 5.30 
yy Lewiston-Au- 
oars ............ 251.8 107.4 5.88 
Portland 213.9 91.2 9.51 
Maryland 
Baltimore .............. 230.1 98.1 $5.00 
Cumberland ....... 228.4 97.4 4.85 
Massachusetts 
te Holyoke .............. 303.0 129.2 8.75 
vy New Bedford .... 251.4 107.2 10.00 
Fall River ............ 229.1 97.7 6.68 
Worcester .............. 213.4 91.0 19.45 
Springfield 210.7 $9.9 16.90 
eS ee 201.9 86.1 7.84 
Boston. ............ 195.0 $3.2 87.00 
Michigan 
yy Lansing ............. 293.2 125.0 13.35 
vv Jackson —.......... 271.8 115.9 7.15 
vy Battle Creek ....... 265.0 113.0 6.45 
Seas 255.1 108.8 17.87 
ye Grand Rapids .. 247.7 105.6 19.43 
3 Kalamazoo .......... 239.2 102.0 8.25 
sy Detroit — 236.5 100.9 150.00 
yy Saginaw ................ 235.1 100.3 8.00 
Bay City —....... 216.7 92.4 4.53 
Muskegon ............. 185.0 78.9 4.35 
Minnesota 
yy Minneapolis ....... 235.1 100.3 64.49 
st. Paul .. ree 230.2 98.2 36.73 
SS 202.8 86.5 9.55 
Mississippi 
tx Jackson —.... . 316.5 135.0 8.90 
Missouri 
vy St. Joseph 0... 254.1 108.4 7.20 
yy Kansas City .. 253.5 108.1 55.50 
yy Springfield . 241.3 102.9 8.57 
. 2... Ses Bes 70.06 
Montana 
yy Great Falls ... 254.7 108.6 +.95 
vv Billings 245.5 104.7 1.23 
Nebraska 
tr Omohke ............. 268.2 1122 26.85 
Lae... 210.1 $9.6 8.27 
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RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for June, 1947) 


City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Neveda 
si Reno tienes: Sa Boe 7.22 
New Hampshire 
Manchester ............ 232.0 98.9 6.90 
New Jersey 
yy Paterson 273.6 116.7 18.85 
k¢ Passaic . mim tee §6S 8.50 
ge Newark 247.1 105.4 53.00 
ok; Elizabeth .................. 245.2 104.6 11.90 
Camden 206.7 = 88.1 9.53 
Prema. win. Edun 76.4 11.50 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken. ........... 176.4 75.2 16.35 
New Mexico 
sv Albuquerque ....... 338.0 144.1 7.64 
New York 
s Hempstead 
Township ...... 274.0 116.8 26.00 
yy Binghamton ........ 245.7 104.8 10.00 
jv Niagara Falls .. 241.5 103.0 8.25 
jv Schenectady ....... 234.6 100.0 10.15 
i eee 228.4 97.4 7.50 
Rochester wae a 39.55 
Jamestown ............ 223.0 95.1 4.61 
Syracuse ...... 212.3 90.5 21.84 
Elmira . 210.5 89.8 5.85 
PIT iatooctcsinnis 210.3 89.7 16.35 
ae 200.1 85.3 47.50 
New York .............. 198.8 $4.8 700.00 
i ee 79.5 8.25 
North Carolina 
sy Durham ....... 296.2 126.3 7.25 
sy Winston- 
ee 293.5 125.2 7.65 
sy Asheville. ............. 291.4 124.3 7.02 
yy Charlotte See Oe) 13.63 
yy Greensboro .......... 275.6 117.5 7.56 
Raleigh ............. 202.5 86.4 4.71 
North Dakota 
xv Grand Forks ...... 310.8 132.5 3.80 
yy Fargo 257.0 109.6 4.17 
Ohio 
ye Akron 315.3 134.5 34.00 
yy Warren .................. 285.6 121.8 5.93 
? Sew 272.7 116.3 29.45 
vx Toledo ..... 254.2 108.4 33.25 
yy Cleveland. ............ 243.4 103.8 10.35 
w Canton ................. 235.1 100.3 12.23 
Zanesville .............. 233.2 99.4 4.50 
Columbus .............. 226.4 96.5 35.85 
Cincinnati .............. 224.1 95.6 50.50 
Youngstown ....... 220.5 94.0 15.83 
Springfield ............ 212.8 90.7 6.10 
Steubenville ......... 133.2 76.1 4.32 
Oklahoma 
Muskogee ............. 233.1 99.4 2.92 
Pee 95.7 14.65 
Oklahoma City .. 223.5 95.3 18.57 
Oregon 
vy Salem 303.8 129.6 7.10 
w Portland ................ 285.1 121.6 51.00 
Pennsylvania 
% York 7.82 
w Erie . 12.00 
ww Chester 6.45 
\ltoona 7.66 
\llentown 10.75 
Vilkes-Barre : 8.97 
ancacter .............. 219.6 93.6 7.56 
lohnstown _........... 219.0 93.4 7.30 
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RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for June, 1947) 


City 


City Nat'l 


Index Index Millions | 


Pennsylvania (Cont'd) 


Pittsburgh 
Bethlehem 
Philadelphia 


Harrisburg ............ 


Williamsport 
Reading 
Scranton ...... 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket 
Providence 


South Carolina 


vy Spartanburg 
ve Greenville 
vv Charleston  ........ 
ye Columbia .......... 


South Dakota 


yy Aberdeen 


yx Sioux Falls ........... 


Tennessee 


<¢ Knoxville 
sy Memphis 
3% Nashville 
yy Chattanooga 


Texas 


yr Fort Worth 
3v El Paso 
xv Houston 
Se ENO cca 
San Antonio 
Waco 
tz Amarillo 


y< Beaumont ............. 
x Wichita Falls ..... 
vv Corpus Christi .. 


s Austin 
Galveston 


Utah 
xv Ogden .............. 


ye Salt Lake City .. 


Vermont 
Burlington 
Virginia 
<A 
tx Norfolk 
¥¢ Richmond 
Ww 
3¥¢ Roanoke 
Lynchburg 
Washington 


3x Tacoma 
xx Seattle —.... 


Se Spokane  .nccccccseneeu 


West Virginia 


yx Huntington 
Charleston 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 
3% Madison 
ty Milwaukee 
vy Green Bay 
ty Sheboygan 
yy La Crosse 
vy Superior 


Manitowoc ............ 


Wyoming 


yy Cheyenne ............... 


vy Portsmouth ........... 


Newport News... 


217.5 
215.4 
213.6 
205.3 
201.4 


.. 190.2 
~ 178.3 


$ 


6.42 
17.45 


JOE, WHAT'S 
PENNSYLVANIA'S THIRD 
LARGEST MARKET ? 


IT'S BETHLEHEM- 
ALLENTOWN — ONE MARKET 

ECONOMICALLY AND 
GEOGRAPHICALLY . 


ROGER / AND THE 
BETHLEHEM GLOBE- TIMES 

HAS THE LARGEST 
EVENING CIRCULATION 
IN THIS MARKET / 


Plan now to sell this market. 
With the Globe-Times on your 
list, you are assured of 100% 
coverage of Bethlehem .. . and 
don’t forget, no other newspaper 
reaches Bethlehem’s families. 


THE BETHLEHEM PA. GLOBE-TIMES 


Represented nationally by DeLisser, Inc. 


CHESTER (Pa.) Basket 


That's a lot of food . . . in fact 


it’s 68% more per family 
than the country’s average, 
and 54% more than Pennsyl- 
vania’s average. That’s why 
retail food merchants concen- 
trate their advertising—more 
than 900,000 lines in 1946— 
in the CHESTER TIMES! 


era Chester 


Gimmes 


C. L. Eanes, General RED 


Don McKay, Local Advertising Manager 


National Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY cms 
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4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
) 
4 
, 
: 
4 
4 
| 
4 
4 
an extra MEAD 
ON YOUR SHOULDERS ? ? | 
; 

Practical, confidential help (in } 
person or by mail) on all mar- | 
keting and manpower prob- 4 
, 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

. 

, 

. 


lems. Moderate retainer fee 
Write or telephone 


cuneerneeneneninEeE ys age, 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Sales Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


(Tel. TRafalgar 7-2500) 


* Top Flight Advertising and Sales 
Promotion executive now connected 
with large manufacturer in building 
field in middle west. Resigning for 
personal reasons which will be re- 
ui vealed at interview if desired. Twelve 
"| years varied experience with manu- 
“| facturers, agencies and publishers. 
“+ Willing to go anywhere. Age 36. 
"| Single. Reply Box 2446, Sales Man- 
| agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
ws York 16, N. Y. 
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WANTED 
Sales Manager 


To train 
large, 


and direct new sales force for 
established manufacturer of food p od- 


ucts, selling to retail grocers, chains and 
wholesale jobbers. Must be aggressive, 
dynamic, inspirational and a thoroughly ex 
perienced merchandiser. Knowledge of foods 
essential. State age, experience, salary, num- 
ber of years in last position. 


Box No. 2445, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT REPRESENTATION 
IN MEXICO 


Aggressive salesman formerly with largest 
radio manufacturer wishes direct manufac- 
turers’ representation, or distribution, in 
Mexico. Large followi with department 
stores and electrical appliance stores. Box 
2437, Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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SALES MANAGER'S 
ASSISTANT 


A fine future open 
with long established 
maker of fastening devices. 


A real opportunity for a man who is 
(1) experienced in sales operations 
through industrial supply outlets; 
2) an able sales correspondent; 
3) free to travel out of New York 
headquarters occasionally; (4) will- 
ing to “work up" to a major execu- 
tive post. Salary open. Write fully 
about your background. Enclose 
photo. Interview in New York, ex- 
penses paid. Box 2444, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


WANTED . .. ONE GOOD LINE 
for Eastern Industrial Distributors 
Do you need a sales representative to: 


1. 


“Sell distributors by working with 
them so that they know your line and 
push it? 

2. Assist with sales promotion, local ad- 
vertising, publicity, sales aids? 

3. Cultivate all major industrial consum- 
ers and convert their orders into live 
distributor interest? 

4. Handle application engineering and 
servicing—those twin headaches of 
industrial marketing? 


We are trained engineers, experienced in selling; 
can devote time and effort required to fully pro- 
mote one good line, on straight commission basis, 
working out of N. . to N. J., eastern Penna. 
and Conn. Excellent offices, plus facilities to 
handle consigned inventories. If interested, write 
Carwirth Corp., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
Digby 4-3385. 


CHOOSE 


the low-cost medium 
with the top-quality, 
multi-million 


market 


oe 
CORONET 


has opened its pages 
to advertising 


ATTRACTIVE SALARIED POSITIONS 


$3,000 to $30,000.00 
Negotiated expertly for qualified executives by 
national placement counsel. Your identity pro- 
tected while promotional campaign is i» 
rogress. Our copyrighted booklet “CONFI- 
DENTIAL” is available to a select group of 
executives without obligation. 
VOCATIONAL INTERMEDIATES 
P.O. Boy 325. Tucson. Arizone 
“Hits the TARGET" 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune .... 117 
Lovally-Edited Sunday Magazines. 22 


The Magnavox Company ......... 78 
McClatchy Newspapers ...... 3rd Cover 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit ....... 89 
The Mnneapolis Star and Tribune 116 
dai MII oo Sd dohix'« abide weiwecn 26-27 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .......... 57 
Nassau Daily Review-Star ....... 131 
National Blank Book Company ... 83 
New York Herald Tribune ...... 109 
New York Journal-American .... 125 
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Oil, Pannt & Drug Reporter ...... 60 
The Olsen Publishing Company .. 90 
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The Philadelphia Bulletin ........ 1 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette .......... 127 
The Pittsburgh Press ............ 111 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph ........ 58 
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Printing Products Corporation ... 55 
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Republic Aviation Corporation ... 67 
Roanoke Times and World News . 120 
The St. Louis Star-Times ......... 31 
St. Paul Dispatch—Pioneer Press . 69 
Sales Research Institute .......... 121 
San Francisco Chronicle .......... 61 
Saturday Evening Post .......... 129 
Harry Simmons, Sales Consultant . 134 
Successful Farming ............. 21 
Oe 84 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser .... 135 
The Tacoma News Tribune ...... 
EE, IS oi ids Sachi teelahe 6-7 
J. Walter Thompson Company ... 9 
Vocational Intermediates ........ 134 
The Washington Evening Star ... 5 
Washington Times-Herald ....... 70 
oe ao. | ee 24-25 
Winston-Salem Journal and 

co oacua pee aun weed o2 22 
The Woonsocket Call ............ 132 
WOW :(Q@maha) ................ 62 
ee 49 
The Yankee Network, Inc. ....... 118 


NEED A REAL SALESMAN 
IN SO. CAL.? 
46 car, Col. & Off. trnd., 6 yrs. 


sales+management, to top firms in 
appl., hswres., hdwre., auto trades. 
30. You want a young, active pro- 
ducer. Write Bob Cluse today! c/o 
»a'es Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, New York. Interview 


in East this month. 
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The Merchandiser Covers the BIGGEST 


“Little Fellows” You Ever Saw! 


SYNDICATE STORE 


MERCHANDISER 
MERCHANDISE 


LARGEST AUDITED CIRCUL 


TION IN THE VARIE 


Sure they're small when you stack ’em up against the giants like Wool- 
worth, Grant, Kresge and all the rest of the “big fellows” in the tremen- 
dous two billion dollar Variety Store Market. But let’s analyze a few 
of the so-called “little fellows” in terms of size and retail volume. 


M. H. Fishman 


Morgan & Lindsey 


V. J. Elmore 


A. L. Duckwall 


Annual Sales 


No. Stores S.S.M. Reaches 


$8,415,288 41 98 key people 
$6,579,899 60 84 “ 4 
$4,439,248 49 63 * # 
$3,500,000 47 a = 


Want to sell these “little fellows” and many more like them? Then reach 
all 5,535 of their stores with the Merchandiser and get the 100% market 
coverage that does a 100% job in the “Department Stores of the Masses.” 
Ask for a copy of “The Variety Market” and see what really complete 
coverage of this vast 2 billion dollar market can mean to your sales curve. 


“SHOOT FOR THE SIDE POCKET” 


OF EVERY 
VARIETY STORE MANAGER 


SYNDICATE STORE 
MERCHANDISER 


"9 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


To: Headquarters for Variety Store Market Data 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me “The Variety Market’’—Reference Guide and 
Circulation Analysis with Marketing Map. 


NAME... 
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STATE... _— a 


COMMENT 


DEEP SOUTH: MAKE THIS SALE! 


_ We offer a sales suggestion to the South . . . the grow- 
ing, busy, industrializing Deep South of Georgia and 
Alabama. 


The awakened South has something to sell to business 
and industry that we believe is possessed by no other 
American area having a large labor pool. It can sell 
the stable prospect of long-time labor peace with greater 
confidence than can any other part of the Nation. 


‘This virtue of the South is rooted in the spirit of the 
common people an independence of mind arising 
out of the Anglo-Saxon heritage of 97% of the whites; 
reflected in the Negroes. They want to do their own 
thinking; they want to make their own labor contracts; 
they want no truck with “foreign” philosophies. Organ- 
ized or unorganized they are a hard people to lead into 
strange paths. Fair-minded employers—and the South 
is filling up with them-—can count on an Americanism of 
the people equalled in probably no other region. 


Take a trip through the Deep South of 1947 as we 
have. Talk with brakemen and bankers, with machinists 
and managers, with men lowly and exalted. You surely 
will get the impression that the basis of labor peace is 
there . . . because of the South’s innate independence 
of mind—its Americanism. 


J. V. Carmichael—who last year polled a majority vote 
for Governor of Georgia but lost through the “county 
unit’ system, who bossed 28,000 men and women making 
B-29’s near Atlanta during the war, who now heads 
Scripto Manufacturing Co. employing a force grown 
from 600 to 1,400 and rising—will tell you from his own 
experience that farmers from the hills of Georgia, accus- 
tomed to self-reliance, readily convert into factory crafts- 
men; that fair management gets their loyalty and coop- 
eration “because they're good Americans.” 


William Wilkerson, president of an Atlanta company 
making shoe and woodworking machinery will tell you 
the same thing. So will Vice-President Lew Gordon of 
the widespread Citizens and Southern Bank who sees the 
stalwart spirit of the people as one of the South’s business 
bulwarks. George Biggers, president of The Atlanta 
Journal, thinks it’s one of the forces that is cleaning up 
Georgia government. Hugh Morrow, plain, “home folks” 
president of Sloss Shefhield Steel & Iron Co. in Birming- 
ham, Ala., might tell you this spirit of the people is a 
reason why the South “is expanding upward, not out- 
ward” in business. C. D. Barr, chief executive of Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., after years of giving employes 
Golden Rule treatment, knows that these people respond 
with “the best that’s within them.” And so it goes. 


That unfortunate day when the South used “cheap 
labor” as a selling point to industry has passed. It bred 
trouble, not peace, in management-labor relations. ‘The 
South no longer is a low-rate labor market. Its rates 
for skilled and semi-skilled craftsmen approximate those 
of other regions. Day labor may be lower than the 
national average, but there’s little of it in southern 
plants. 
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The greatest visible sales argument of the Deep Sourh 
today is its high prospect of labor peace down the years 
stemming from that common-man independence of mid 
that tolerates no “isms” except Americanism, that believes 
in the American economic system operating freely so long 
as fair dealing dominates. 


The business voice of the South, we think, should be 
louder and more concerted in selling this major reason 
for its industrial peace—and the economic value of such 
peace to the little man and the big. The sale should 
be made not only to the Nation but to the southern peo- 
ple themselves—a people proud, not cowed. ‘The more 
fully they are sold on their own industrial virtues, the 
more heavily those virtues will count for them and for 


the South. 


GET OUT BY THREE: 


At least as far as one big group of their regular cus- 
tomers are concerned, the hotels have a policy and public 
relations problem on their hands. Sales executives and 
salesmen are squawking to high heaven about the incon- 
venience of 3:00 P.M. check-out rule. Relatively few ho- 
tels have relaxed the policy brought about by the war, dur- 
ing which check-out time was shoved up to an earlier 
hour than ever before had been applied. 


Salespeople travel for business, and at 3:00 P.M. a 
business day is yet young. A man may wait an hour ona 
one o’clock appointment, then find his interview beyond 
the time when he can return to his hotel base and check 
out in time to avoid the penalty of an extra day’s charge 
on his expense account. The need for checking out at 
three cuts into the middle of the afternoon during hours 
when time should be spent in the presence of prospects. 
In the case of men who havs set up sample rooms, or who 
use their hotel rooms for merchandise display, the 3:00 
P.M. rule works an out-and-out hardship. — 


It isn’t an easy management problem for hotels to 
solve. They feel that the incoming guest, who has a reser- 
vation and is waiting for a room, deserves as much con- 
sideration as the departing guest. “The vacated rooms 
must be cleaned and put in order. But neither can they 
afford to offend people who are steady customers, or to 
see ill-will bred among them as each succeeding bill shows 
an extra-day charge because a man couldn’t finish a nor- 


mal day’s work before 5:00 P.M. 


Several executives who have commented to SALES 
MANAGEMENT about the 3:00 P.M. rule have men- 
tioned isolated instances in which hotels have inaugurated 
a policy of charging 50 cents an hour for the time rooms 
are occupied after three o’clock, and they seem to feel this 
to be a fairer arrangement. Others think a 5:00 or 6:00 
P.M. deadline is the only reasonable policy. 


Maybe itinerant sales executives need to do a little 
selling on hotel managers to get what they consider to be 
a fair deal. Otherwise our prognostication is that, 1n 
time, competition will take care of things. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


